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The Classical Review 


JUNE, 1916 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE NEW LYRIC FRAGMENTS. 


(A Paper read before the Cambridge Philological Society, May 14, 1915.) 


THE question the restorer of such frag- 
ments has to face is this: ‘ Your restor- 
ations are all very pretty, but how do 
you know that Sappho said that ?? To 
this question those who have tried their 
hand know that there are two answers. 
The first is that we don’t know. The 
second is: ‘If you will try it yourself 
and will use all the available means, you 
will realise that in a large proportion of 
cases—we don’t say all—your restora- 
tions, if not certain, will bear an ap- 
proximation to certainty which is well 
worth having. The most important of 
these means, next of course to a know- 
ledge of the Aeolic dialect and a know- 
ledge of Lesbian poetry—and some 
restorers fail to use even these—are, 
first, the filling of gaps, not by the look- 
and-see method, but by the actual 
tracing of letter-groups from a photo- 
graph of the extant parts of the papyrus 
—for the correct estimate is based on 
the width of the space between any 
particular pair of letters as much as on 
the width of any particular letter— 
and secondly, the making of the restora- 
tion of each line consistent in every 
way, graphically (for instance, initial 
gaps must correspond in length), artisti- 


1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part X., 1914, see 
C.R., May, 1914. 
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cally (for instance, the suggestion must 
make part of an artistic whole), and, so 
to speak, idiosyncratically (that is, it 
must be the sort of thing the author 
might have said), with the restoration 
of the whole piece. For example, in 
initial gaps it is no use taking A’s re- 
storation of one line, and B’s restora- 
tion of the next, unless they correspond 
in every respect. Much less is it any 
use, as is so often done, to fill initial 
gaps by merely counting the number of 
dots given by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt. It all depends on what letters 
are substituted for the dots, or rather 
on what letter-groups. The happy-go- 
lucky restoration of these and similar 
fragments which prevails both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent is no less 
than a disgrace to modern scholarship.? 
In the present case the further pre- 
caution has been taken of discussing 
every doubtful letter with Professor 
Hunt, and though he does not in every 
instance prefer the reading given here, 
no reading is adopted which he does not 
admit to be palaeographically possible. 
His great kindness in answering queries 
and also in supplying photographs is 
here thankfully acknowledged. 


2 If a certain German restorer of the Berlin 
Alcaeus could see a tracing of his restoration he 
would be the first to admit the cogency of my 
argument. The line of his initial letters is like 
a flight of tumble-down steps. 
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(a) SAPPHO. Papyrus 1231.) 
Frag. 1, Col. ii. (latter part). 


plot dvap trapein, | 
“Hpa, oa x[apiecoa popda,| 
tav apatav 'Arp[éidar idov 
tor Bacirnes 
mpota pev Talp’ wxvpdw 
edvvavTo, 
10 Kai Ovovas iuplepoevta traida.] 
vov 6€ Kayo, Niccopai oe] 
Kat 70 
ayva kai év 
pe Spav als xo- 
pevnv 
worn’ edidak’ eoprats} 
7’ aeidnv. 
[ds te vaas’ ody 
Eupev[ac pos olKov atruT dt, 
20 p’ nm’, [apwyov. | 


Of this fragment, which we know 
from marginal signs to have been a 
complete poem of twenty lines, the first 
ten lines, known before, have been re- 
stored by Wilamowitz in Papiri della 
Soc. ital. 1.123. The word oa in 1. 2 
shows that Hera is addressed. Now 
when you address Gods, you generally 
make either a statement about them, as 
in a hymn, or a request to them, as in a 
prayer. Wilamowitz here chooses the 
former with zapéota, I choose the latter 
with zapein. It seems to me unlikely 
that this was the first time Hera had 
ever appeared to a mortal; and so 
instead of his Bacidrnes I write 
KAHTOL OF KAEiToL Bacirnes from Od. 6. 
54. I have also made other changes. 
There are two keys to the situation, 
rude in 1. 7 and the six extant letters of 
1.18. To take 1. 18 first; the first two 
letters can hardly be anything but np, 
and there is a dot between them which 
might be explained as the end of a 


1 And Papiri della Soc. ital. 1. 123, where the 
fragment is slightly wider but extends only 
to l. 10 I-10 So Wilamowitz Joc. cit, but 
mapéora for mapein, mparo for yap 
“Apevos epyov for Tpoias deOpov, and réXeooa 
for oixov ixnvy 18 P npay with « wrongly 


inserted after » 20 P pamu 
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wrongly-inserted 4. Now wa is not a 
common combination of letters; but if 
the v can be the end of the preceding 
word, «A might belong to the place- 
name “I\vos, the adjective ‘ pro- 
pitious,’ the AA-form of the verb 
‘to roll,’ or perhaps to a AA-form of 
ikapos. Whichever of these we choose 
must be consistent with what has gone 
before. In view first of dmopudbevtes 
in l. 7 and secondly of the fact that the 
only probable subject to jjpav or dpav? 
is ’Arpéidac—for the Gods of the third 
stanza would in all probability have 
been subject to a verb in the second 
person —I choose the place - name 
“Ikvos. This gives us ‘put out from 
Ilium.’ 

Now for rvide in 1.7. The Atridae 
on returning from Troy were not 
starting for Lesbos. The Cyclic poets, 
of course, dealt with the azomdous; 
but, as far as I can find out, though 
the traditions varied in detail, the 
Atridae did not even call at Lesbos, 
much less set out with the intention of 
going there. I conclude then that rvide 
is ‘to Greece,’ and accordingly that 
Sappho was in Greece and not Lesbos 
when she wrote it. One of the crises 
of the Atridae’s lives was when they set 
out to return to Greece; Sappho’s life- 
crisis to which she compares theirs was, 
I take it, when she was setting out to 
return from Greece. The Parian Marble 
says that Sappho when exiled took 
refuge in Sicily. Can Sicily be con- 
sidered to be Greece here, or must we 
suppose that she spent some of her 
time in Greece Proper, for which Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus set out? She 
might have had poet-friends at Sparta 
who carried on the Aeolo-Doric tradi- 
tion of Aleman. But this is the merest 
speculation. 

Having decided on the meaning of 
tuvide and the interpretation of the six 
extant letters of 1. 183—with the extant 
part of the fourth stanza to guide us, 
and remembering first that an ancient 
prayer may well include a reference to 
benefits conferred on the God by the 


2 The. of the Papyrus was added, I take it, 
wrongly but plausibly. Veitch even gives jpav 
as regular for Herodotus. For the Atticisation 
of a see below. 
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person praying, and secondly that chief 
among Sappho’s benefits to Hera, the 
marriage - goddess, was doubtless the 
training of wedding-choruses—we shall 
find the rest comparatively easy. All 
that remains of |. 20 is the intractable 
compound pam. The first two letters 
as they stand might be the end of the 
nominative of Hera, but not of the 
vocative, which in Aeolic ends in 4; 
and in such a piece Hera cannot well 
be nominative. I take it that the @ is 
elided before the @ of the hyper-aeolised 
form for That such forms 
occurred in some ancient copies of 
Sappho and Alcaeus is probable. For 
instance cf. dBas for #Bas in fr. 10 of 
Papyrus 1233, and the same word in 
one of the Aeolic love-poems in which 
Theocritus imitates the Lesbians. For 
the crasis at the end of 1. 19 I have 
no exact parallel, but it seems reason- 
able for the dialect; cf. for instance 
dppdvw aiepos in Sappho’s 1st Ode, 


and adda with an intervening 


stop in fr. 1 of this Papyrus. 

Translate : 

‘Make stand beside me in a dream, 
great Hera, the beauteous shape that in 
answer to their prayer appeared unto 
the famous kings of Atreus’ seed when 
they had made an end of the overthrow 
of Troy. At first when they put forth 
hither from Scamander’s swift flood, 
they could not win home, but ere that 
could be, were fain to make prayer to 
thee and to mighty Zeus and to 
Thyone’s lovely child. So now pray I, 
O Lady, that of thy grace I may do 
again, as of old, things pure and beau- 
tiful among the maids of Mitylene, 
whom I have so often taught to dance 
and sing upon thy days of festival ; and 
even as Atreus’ seed by grace of thee 
and thy fellow-Gods did put out then 
from Ilium, so I beseech thee, gentle 
Hera, aid thou now this homeward 
voyage of mine.’ 

Before passing on, I will just indicate 
a possible alternative. Is ru@ée after all 
‘to Lesbos,’ and are the Atridae Orestes’ 
sons (following Velieius Paterculus) or 
great-grandscns (following Strabo) set- 
ting out to found the first Greek colony 
there? I have tried this because I 


regard it as a possible fault in my first 


restoration that Agamemnon arrived 
home only to be murdered, and Mene-. 
laus only after long wanderings, and 
this unhappy aspect of the comparison 
has to be suppressed. The substitution, 
for instance, in 1. 5 of rAdov edtvyna ‘a 
prosperous voyage,’ in 1. 6 of EvBotxov 
peéOpwy ‘the Euboean tide’ or Euripus, 
and in 1. 7 of d8ov 7repaivnp ‘to finish their 
journey,’ is easy enough. But what of 
the six letters of 1. 18? Is npay the 
Goddess? If so, what is she doing in 
the accusative in an address to herself ? 
And how do we account for the dot 
between the p and 7? However, I 
don’t regard my first interpretation as 
certain; for one thing, in restoring 
right-hand gaps there is no check on 
the written length, for lines do not end, 
as they begin, on an even line; and it 
is possible that the problem will be 
solved along the lines of the latter 
alternative. 

All the remaining fragments of Sappho 
with which I shall deal to-day have gaps 
on the left, and my restorations of them 
may therefore be regarded as far more 
likely to be right. In all, too, I have 
used photographs, except in the piece 
from fr. 9. 


From Frag. 9. 


év vadtat 
expoBndertes uleydrats anrai[s] 
aBBarov ta hoptija yépow [ 
GxeAXap 
5 [uy éywr’ al wréorp[e] 
[és BaOna |v ari’ 
[wdvra | 
[ai de mpo]péovre 
10 [évvdrwe tap’ lar Séxe[oOar] 
[popre’ ; 
7 P arm’ emeixn, but wrong accentuation 
occurs also in 16, 12 


This fragment has so large an initial 
gap that a photograph is unnecessary, 
provided we write down the initial 
letters of the extant part under one 
another according to Dr. Hunt’s tran- 
script and fill in the initial gap with 
tracings from other fragments of the 
Papyrus. It is needless to add that the. 
restorations, being on the left, must- 
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correspond in written length. With 
the form Ba@na in 1. 7 cf. Bacirnes 
above; Sappho probably said Baeva. 
For the omission of xai between the 
contrasted adjectives and ézeixn 
cf. dvw Kato and Plat. Prot. 319d opotws 
TéVNS, yevvaios ayévyns ; SO also 
Soph. Ant. 1079 dvépav yuvaikav, and 
in Latin bona mala, supera infera. émeixns 
for émvecxns is quite possible in Aeolic. 
I take it to have come to be employable 
in the sense of ‘good, valuable,’ from 
the meaning ‘passable’; cf. the uses 
of the noun émeixeca in the personal 
sphere. Atthe end I take the succeed- 
ing waves to be likened to a procession. 
A procession was the ceremonial form 
in which wedding-presents, at any rate, 
were given; cf. Eustath. ad I1. 24. 29. 
This suits 5éceoOar. For the impersonal 
genitive absolute cf. Theocr. 
ix. IO yetpaivoyTos. 

Translate : 

‘When tempests rage, the mariner, 
for fear of the great blasts of the wind, 
doth cast his cargo overboard and drive 
his vessel ashore: as for me, I pray I 
may be bound nowhither (Jit. sail no- 
whence) in time of storm, nor be fain 
to cast all my cargo, precious or not, 
into the deep; but if so be it should 
fall to Nereus in his flowing pageant 
of the sea to receive the gift of my 
goods... .’ 


Frag. 13. 


[aio’ éywv épjav: “Ayal vas yivatxes, | 

{ota ali yypas] 

d)upes ev veoltate Adp- 
mpau 

[cove] 


5 [ayva plév yap TOAr’ 
[Spaca]per 
voto av | 
[opaiv| letars dxev ippepos por] 
[@dpov | 


I P avaya, 


This I take to belong to one of the 
poems in which Sappho records brief 
conversations with her friends, a type 
of which there are two examples in the 


Berlin fragments.1. One of those two 
examples deplores the departure of a 
friend. Here the ever-memorable cada 
(1. 5), which Sappho and two or more 
friends did in youth, are apparently 
contrasted favourably with a sentence 
beginning with the word modu, before 
which there is in the Papyrus a colon. 
In 1. 7 the word 6€eiais is almost certain. 
If the narrow missing letter be taken 
as s nothing can be made of the word ; 
if as p, we have yopetass ‘dances,’ which, 
if it is not to be unmetrical, calls for a 
very long monosyllable before it, and 
this doesn’t seem to be forthcoming. 
There is no practicable alternative. 

Given é£eiats, given the contrast, and 
given 7oAw in emphatic position, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the phrase 
of which vod is the first member 
expresses something which introduces 
the contrast between the ever-memor- 
able done by dupes and the misery 
hinted at by dfe/ars. In love and friend- 
ship the greatest misery is to part, and 
vod points to parting being the misery 
here. I therefore restore in 1]. 4 cuve- 
tonupev with the Aeolic lengthening of 
ovv; and the next question is, who is 
to leave the modu, Sappho or her 
friends? I choose the friends, but it is 
possible that the fragment might be 
restored the other way round. For the 
form di ‘always,’ with both vowels 
short, cf. Sa. g6 and Pind. P. 9. 154; 
the form ending in z is also attested for 
Aeolic by the grammarians. The neuter 
plural értiva, for which cf. Papyrus 1233, 
fr. 1 col. ii. 1. 19, appears to have been 
written here with one 7, a form which, 
though unmetrical here, was a by-form 
in Aeolic. I should add that the same 
scribe writes the noun «ddXos with one 
Xin fr. 1, the second » being inserted 
above. The form dvuAtrrdvw occurs 
in one of the Berlin fragments, and 
another of the same fragments suggests 
the restoration of the last two lines. 
With regard to c¢aiv in |. 7, cf. for the 
dual in Aeolic yaw in one of the Berlin 
fragments, and see Hoffmann’s Griech- 
ische Dialekte II. p. 537. 

Translate : 

‘And them I answered: ‘Gentle 
dames, how you will evermore re- 


? See C.R. June, August, 1909. 
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member till you be old, our life together 
in the heyday of youth! For many 
things did we then together both pure 
and beautiful. And now that you de- 
part hence, love wrings my heart with 
very anguish.”’ 

For the construction ola peuvacerbe 
érrwa ovverronupev cf. Od. 5. 183 
Tov pd0ov ayopedca, the 
relative clause cuverrénupev being 
the direct object corresponding to tov 
pd0ov, and ota being the predicate cor- 
responding to olfov. 


I fear that if I give full reasons for 
all my restorations I shall keep you too 
long. I must therefore ask the Society 
to take what I have said on the first 
three fragments as an example of what 
I might say on the rest, and must be 
content to give my reasons only in a 
few particularly important places. 


From Frag. 14. 
[. ‘ .] Epwtos 


yap x’ évay |riov eicidw ale 
[rorr’ ob toavt[a] 
— 


5 [paiverar,| EdvOde o” 
nv 


[kod xop|acs 6’ 
Tat 
Ké ws Tay pe- 
10 oe Tiny. 


Scholion to 1. 10 ce 

3 Hunt... as yap 4 P reav 
8 P pepipvay and . ue 9 P 
and &. . 


This fragment has, in the original, 
four more lines, which may or may not 
belong to the same poem. The first 
extant stanza is obviously a comparison 
of the person addressed with Hermione 
and Helen. The interpretation of the 
second turns upon the restoration of 
l.9. This line begins in the Papyrus 
with Adio’. This short mark may be 
taken as indicating that avo in Aeolic 
stands for ac in Attic. The same device 


is used elsewhere in this Papyrus to 
show that stands for daci. Here 
I can’t work in -avo. for -aow, and 
therefore regard the elision-mark as a 
mistake. There are several mistakes, 
not all corrected, in this Papyrus. The 
extant accent on what I take to be the 
infinitive avtididwy (see the critical 
note) can be explained as having been 
put after the second 8& instead of after 
the first. L. 10 must be restored to 
tally with the Scholion, one possible 
reading of which is tiny ce, which I 
take to be a recorded variant of oe tinv. 
The < occurs in Homer and is quite 
possible for Aeolic.. I have no exact 
parallel for the crasis in 1. 4 woe ov, but 


it is extremely probable for Lesbian 
poetry. For the elision or crasis of the 
av of the infinitive d¥vvac before a short 
vowel cf. Papyrus 1233 fr. I col. ii. 
11. In 1.8 the second must have 
been added above, asin «adXos ‘beauty’ 
in fr. I. 

Translate : 

‘For when I look upon you, then 
meseems Hermione was never such as 
you are, and just it is to liken you 
rather to Helen than to a mortal maid; 
nay, I tell you, I render your beauty 
the sacrifice of all my thoughts and 
worship you with all my desires.’ 

This deification of the beloved seems 
at first sight too modern ; but it should 
be noted that it is carefully led up to by 
what goes before; moreover there is 
the famous ¢aiverai pot icos 
Oégororv, and in one of the Berlin frag- 
ments ‘in the days when you were to 
her a glorious goddess,’ ixéXav 
apvyvarai (sic lege). 


Frag. 15. 


I take this fragment as a complete 
poem, a letter, doubtless afterwards 
treasured by the recipient, though there 
is nothing to indicate this complete- 
ness in the. Papyrus. With regard to 
Bpodav@ in |. 2, first, if Toyyvaa is 
vocative, as seems reasonable after 
Kédouat ce, the a must be lengthened 
by position ; secondly, 8 suits the traces; 
thirdly, the word or termination av& 
can hardly be anything else than the 
vocative of a feminine compound of 
avOos, on the pattern of the names 
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XpicavOis and Kdddavbis. I cannot 
find any instance of the name or adjec- 
tive ‘Pédav6is, but ‘PodavOn occurs twice 
as a name in the Anthology and also in 
Theodorus Prodromus, and 
occurs as well as Xpvcavis. I take it 
podav@is, or, to give it the Aeolic form, 
Bpodav6is, would mean ‘rose-com- 
plexioned’; cf. Sappho’s notorious con- 
temporary Rhodopis. But from the 
form the word might also mean ‘ flower 
of the rose,’ if we compare ydAnavOos 
‘sulphate of copper,’ miccavGos ‘ oil of 
pitch,’ and oivav@n ‘vine-bud.’ In the 
same line wavdur is akin to the pavdvas 
of Aeschylus explained by Hesychius 
as a Persian military cloak. For other 
references see Herwerden’s Lexicon. 
The difference of termination has its 
parallels in Lesbian. In 1.8 the accent 
shows that we must restore either the 
nominative (or vocative) or the accusa- 
tive. For the form for azro- 
in |. cf. in the Berlin- 
Aberdeen fragment of Alcaeus.! 

[Tjav tlayiorav, ® 

] 
[Tolyyvra Bl podjav&, pav- 

[dur] 

[yAa]xrivav: o€ dndte Tis 


\ > \ 4 
5 Tay a yap KaTayoys avta[ 
Kal yap éueu[popav 


[K]umpoyév[nav 


[T]as dpapals un aBdépny por] 
10 TovTO GE, TAY 
Ovatay xatidny yuvai- 
[ar | 
1 P oal 2 Toywrta W and paviy H 


3 yAaxrwav W 5 P aura 7 P avtadnxr P 
umpoyév 10 P rovrora 


Translate : 

‘Come back, and that speedily, my 
rosebud Gongyla, and in your milk- 
white gown; surely a desire of my 
heart hovers about your lovely self; for 
the sight of your very robe thrills me, 
and I rejoice that it is so.” Once ona 


1 See C.2. December, 1909. 


day I, too, found fault with the Cyprus- 
born—whose favour I pray these words 
may lose me not, but rather bring me 
back again the maiden whom of all 
womankind I desire the most to see.’ 

She fears it may be foolhardy to 
remind Aphrodite that she once found 
fault with her. 


Frag. 50. 


kal yap fodder joxev | 
ai \wes péu[ovto & wor 
€s 
xaliotioe wn Tpoonker| 
[a]épa xapiocal:] 


5 yap [mdvtoo’. éyw 
papev 
[xa od S¥varov Bpo- 


/ 
ma |p| 0 \évors dir jeupev Exas yuvaixer | 
ais « \ev ; 


3 P 4, 5, 7 GSpa, oreixoper, and 
mapbévas are due to H 6 Provr- 7 Pam 


The key to this fragment lies in the 
syllable wew in 1. 2 coupled with 
Gevoicam in |. 7, the last syllable bear- 
ing an acute accent. The strangeness 
of the second person first aorist middle 
in @ is perhaps enough to account for 
the Papyrus reading CareEas in 1. 3. 
The uncontracted form of this in -ao is 
corrupted into -as in one of the Berlin 
fragments. ovdév aexés ‘it is no 
wonder’ occurs in Aeschylus, and joxev 
for #v in Alcaeus; xev is omitted here 
as with éypqv. For éy in the lover’s 
sense, ‘to possess,’ cf. the use in the 
case of wives and mistresses. The 
word is somewhat similarly used in one 
of the Berlin fragments. 

Translate : 

‘Indeed it were no matter for wonder 
if some blamed you for coming to me 
or talking with me as you have done, 
and for showing such favour to one to 
whom you siivuid not; for we walk 
everywhere. But let us say this, you 
and me, “Is it possible for any maid on 
earth to be far apart from the woman 
she loves ?””’ 


f 
. . . 
. | 
4 
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(b) ALCAEUS. 


PAPYRUS 1233. 
From Frag. 3. 


[Tlavtpod’|] bs tap’ 
al rats] 

Trap] top hupiav Odraccav 

[ac xAvdwv éplevycpevos Caraiav 

[dsova 


[dépuja ws are pap] 


. . 

5 H 7-9 soH 7 P]a’ 
SeXyovrat and Change of metre shows that 
1, 1 begins a new poem 


In ll. 3 and 4 cf. Catullus xi., in the 
same metre, ‘litus ut longe vresonante 
Eoa | tunditur unda.’ In 1. 7 the colon 
after 5épua should indicate, if not a 
break in the sense, at least that dépya is 
not directly object to @éAyovrar. But I 
cannot restore the fragment in this way. 
It was probably put before instead of 
after 0éXyovtat, where it would indicate 
that ro@ev goes, not with but 
with some participle yet to come. For 
mistakes in this Papyrus see the critical 
notes to frs. 4 and 8 below. épecray, 
third person plural, has parallels in 
Homer and Pindar. vdwp 
is literally ‘pouring water 
thence,’ i.e. ‘ pouring water taken from 
the waves.’ For bathing as a sign of 
warmer weather cf. Longus iii. 24. 

Translate : 

‘ All-nurturing Sun, who hast come by 
river-banks or by the purple sea where 
the gushing wave beats on the surfy 
shore, while many maids stand in a ring 
and rub with dainty hands the flesh of 
their fair thighs, taking and pouring 
the gentle water over themselves even 
as an unguent... .’ 


From Frag. 4. 


Caxpvoevtos, 


ov] axpa 
vawv 
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apyanéas év vixts d[dos Pé]povtes 
vai 


For ll. 1-7 see Oxyrh. Pap. X. where I 
would confirm W.’s iAkda 9g So H but 
evédpwv : in P v is inserted over ex 10 H sug- 
gests mporover érévres : P with mpof 
inserted over ro[ : P has a péon orvypy after 
res 11,12 SOH 


The first seven lines of this fine hymn 
to the Dioscuri will be found in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri X. At the begin- 
ning of 1. g the letters are e followed by 
what may be either o or another e¢, then 
& followed by a space of about two 
letters’ length, and then wv. Over the 
first two letters is written v. Dr. Hunt 
reads evédpwv; but p doesn't fill the 
gap, and moreover the scribe is not 
likely to have written such an unusual- 
looking form as eedpwv by mistake. My 
reading with o6 for ¢, as elsewhere in 
this Papyrus, clears up both difficulties. 
The word ev{uyos is an epithet of ships, 
Od. 13. 116, 17. 288. For the reading 
of the Papyrus in ]. 10 see the critical 
note. The haplography Aapumpoto for 
Aaptpoirpoto would be obvious even 
without the ancient correction. Dr. 
Hunt's mpotovev érertes, on the other 
hand, neither gets over the difficulty of 
the two participles being without a 
copula, nor fits the gap. My reading 
icovres, future participle of ifm ‘to 
settle, gets over the former difficulty, 
icovtes giving the purpose of @pauic- 
xovTes, ‘jumping fo sit’; and if we allow 


‘for haplography of wc, voto” wwovtes ex- 


actly fits the gap. 

Translate : 

‘, . . And who do so easily save men 
from lamentable death by leaping to 
the high-top of benchéd barks, there to 
sit far-seen upon the forestays, and so 
lighting the midnight path of the black 
ship.’ 


Fron Frag. 8. 
yhpas te[TOpn adydpeov, 
yéevor]to oO Jar y[a]p[eros THY 
mpotepov pirwv.] 


q ¥ 
| | 
| 
4 
i 
4 
j 
| | 
= 
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tpog’, orixt] 

[rae ToddTav, av 
OL] 


5 To yap eupoppevoy dp[yov 
[un avdpect Tots 
~ ow 
[ai coos 7 ppéor 
ixeros | 
[ov Kev Tapa potpav Aios ovédé 
tpix|’ | 
[avdpes 7°] dvtes doats pel yvipcl” 
Biov: 
10 [véovow és 
mapov ’Apnia) 
[orporos tay ovK 
évtect] 
4 P wodaray for mokdrav 8 P mapa 


(wrongly) 9 P dvres There is nothing in P 
to show that a new poem begins at l. 3 


The last four extant letters of 1. 3, 
ovpy, suggest the beginning of a new 
poem. I have restored ll. 1 and 2 as 
the end of a previous one. Teropn, 
perfect subjunctive of reipw, I take from 
Hesychius, though he explains it by the 
word dadydpeov comes from 
Alcman’s Partheneion. 

Translate : 

‘. .. As for me, when grievous age 
wears me out, then be it not mine to 
forget the kindness of such as were my 
friends of old.’ 

The piece beginning at 1. 3 is alas! 
only too applicable to the present year 
of grace. For the address to his 
country ¢f. my restoration of the Berlin- 
Aberdeen fragment, Classical Review, 
December, 1909. In 1.5 note that the 
metre requires three syllables in a space 
corresponding to two syllables in the 
line above and one syllable in the line 
below. This is a great aid to the 
restorer. I restore épyov for épyov on 


the analogy of dpmerov for épmerov in 
Sappho. 
the Berlin-Aberdeen fragment. 


The form ésavoiia occurs in 
For 
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the construction avdpecr I 
have no parallel; but it is a perfectly 
reasonable analogical extension of the 
dative with o avros and words meaning 
‘like’ With dpéow ixeros Béw cf. 
Géos in Sappho Pap. 1232 and a passage 
I quoted just now from one of the 
Berlin fragments 0éde ixéXNav apiyverac. 
The construction here may be either 
‘like to a God (genitive) in respect of a 
shrewd wit’ or ‘like to the shrewd wit 
of a God.’ The same may be said of 
Pindar’s dpyais ixedou in the 
second Pythian, In 1.8 the poet means 
‘I am content to be a grown man as 
my beard shows that I am.’ In. 4g, 
the form peiyvuys occurs in Pap. 1234 
fr. 13. The only authorities for avdpo- 
mpémns ‘ suitable to a man’ seem to be 
Ecclesiastical ; but it is a good enough: 
word, and Alcaeus is fond of compound 
epithets. yvvaixompémrns is used by 
Xenophon. The phrase *Apriw 
kdovw is modelled on Alcman’s "Apeos 
mopwo xrovoyv in the Partheneion. In 
l. 11 for the crasis in spite of the stop 
cf. Sappho Pap. 1231 fr. 1; 
is explained by Suidas. 

Translate : 

‘ Now is our song of thee, thou great 
nurse of all those tender youths who, 
recking little of themselves, took the 
field in the first rank of our people; for 
they have done the allotted task of men 
with the same will as those who have 
grown to be men. Were I all-wise, 
were I like to a God in shrewdness of 
wit, even so I would not so much as 
pluck out a hair contrary to the decree 
of Zeus, and being grown men our lives 
are mingled with troubles fitting our 
estate; but for youths to rush into the 
deep tumult of the battle-mellay—that 
is not for them. Yet these, when a 
host ill-conquerable came up against 
ws city, laid fear aside and took arms 
an 


(c) ALCAEUS. Papyrus 1234. 
From Frag. 2 Col. 7. (a). 


[rov|rw. rad’ ’O éra- 
pniac] 
de[i]nee medéyov |} 
Bacpos, red’ | 
5 evaynuevos xpicev.] 


i 
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Kal meda Mup- 


Scholion to |. 6: 


émiyapiavy [77H] | 

(pds) | [avrous:] >péas arroryovot 
plera) Told 

1 P dnvO 3 deikee suggested by H 4 P 
Bacpor: 6 So W For Il. 7-13 see Oxyrh. 
Pap. X where however in |. 9 I would read 
haboipeba Scholion to |. 6 as «.7.A. so H 


The colon after Bdopos in |. 4 is to 
show that the word does not belong to 
This word Bdopos or 
seems to be used here to mean the base 
of a pillar or the like; the metaphor is 
that the base of the pillar has become 
the capital. It seems to have been a 
proverbial saying not unlike ‘ the stone 
which the builders rejected has become 
the headstone inthe corner. The word 
durwvwv I take to be genitive plural of 
the same word as the proper name 
Pirwv. For éradxpicev ‘has reached 
the summit’ cf. Aesch. Choeph. 932 
aipdtwv émnxpioe, which the scholiast 
explains by ‘has reached the highest 
point of murders.’ Hesychius explains 
émnxpicev transitively by éx’ dxpov 
But the word 
might have had the intransitive use as 
well.' The dative here might be con- 
sidered parallel to the dative with 
avacoely. 

Translate : 

‘...to say to him: “He who 
shared evil revels with an unseemly 
crew, as a mere stone of the base, now 
by making merry with good-fellows of 
the idlest and vainest, has become the 
headstone over them all.” And in the 
pride of his marriage with a daughter 
of Atreus let him do despite to his 
countrymen as he did with Myrsilus. . 

The reference in the scholion, which 
I restore as you see, is to Pittacus’ 


aristocratic wife, whose name I have ° 


not been able to discover. It probably 
contained six letters. Diogenes Laer- 


tius, in his account of Pittacus i. 81, 
says ‘ His wife was of better birth than 
himself, for she was sister of Dracon, 
son of Penthilus, and accordingly 
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she greatly looked down upon him.” 
Plutarch tells us that once when her 
husband had a dinner-party she came 
in in a rage and upset the table. From 
another source we learn that one of 
Pittacus’ wise sayings was, ‘ Marry a 
wife from among your equals.’ 

After eight more lines, which will be 
found in the Oxyrhynchus volume, come 
two which are marked as beginning a 
new poem : 


(db) Piros pep kat’ epupov Kadnv 
Kal ovTw TodTo 


Scholion : 


[Gre et xa}ra rov tod ’Adxaiov 
| Piro[v ge ovT(ws) ely Jov 
ce Kal xoi- | pov x[ai én’ 
épip|(ov) eis Ta mapackevac- | parla 
tlots y(ap) Eévous pera | atrou[ Ons 
vou(icdeTat) 


Scholion (2) and omovdjs and evwyiar 
(5) H 

These two lines may be translated : 

‘You were friends enough with me 
once to be invited to sup on kid and 
pork; this is the way of the world.’ 

The idea is that the best friend de- 
serves the best dinner, and this man 
always got the best dinner from Alcaeus; 
but now, like so many others, he for- 
gets his old friends. The scholion I 
restore as you see. I take it the scholiast 
means that Alcaeus’ words became pro- 
verbial, not that he uses a proverb here. 

From Frag. 2 Col. ti. 

mipmhevow axpato [ Oop’ apépat 

kal a lop! ot 7’) EoaxIev 


W dx pov w mhadrac por 
ovvaxdev For ll, 6-12 see Oxyrh. Pap. X 


The last seven lines of this fragment 
are unmutilated, and will be found in 
the Oxyrhynchus volume. The first two 
lines printed here present great diffi- 
culties, but the greater the difficulty 
the fewer the possible alternatives, and 


. 
| 
; 
= 
| 
: 
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therefore the nearer to the truth. I 
take it ra & Xeia ‘ his crop’ was written 
haplographically taXeca; it is true we 
should expect Aafia in Aeolic, but then 
one would also expect avo7éAdas for 
cuvoteiras inthesame line. The fact 
is, the Aeolic forms often got Atticised. 
For instance, this Papyrus for avd gives 
év correctly, but 1231 gives, in the two 
places where the word occurs, dv. My 
word ddua ‘house’ in 1. 2 is based on 
Hesychius’ teixvov or ‘ house- 
wall,’ and Bekker Anecd. Sapa (lege 
Soua) oixos Alodéwv; cf. also the two 
forms and 

The first two lines translate thus: 

‘And garnering his plunderous crop 
he fills the whole house both day and 
night with unmixed wine.’ 

The form in -@ev for -@ncay in the 
next line is attested for Aeolic by the 
Grammarians, and éw6a for eiw@a is 
quoted as Aeolic in the Etymologicum 
Magnum. wddddacpot, a more accurate 
form corresponding to the simplified 
and we should 
expect to mean ‘bubbling, sputtering, 
blustering.’ I take it here in the sense 
of ‘riotings and drunkenness,’ ‘ routs, 
wassaliings’; and translate: ‘ And 
wassailings have been brought in unto 
the place where the law is wont to 
speak.’ 

From the sequel we may judge that 
this certainly refers to Pittacus. 


From Frag. 4. 


[od8’ 6 de trav [Aa]xvial[s 
TEKOS 

[odpiyat és paixpors [Sopuors] 

[oretyny,] &v p’ 

ol Hox’ dvextor[:] 


5 [aAr’ Kai peya- 
[Spain] ta avdpes Spaicw atac- 
kev Hox’ dvextov 
viv djra pe |v, 


10 [ai yap] } 
[ra abe’, trae Te Sailor] 
[maior pop évy xéppov. | 
7 So W but ovdév 8 P Jre corrected to 
ta : eopadnueyv SOH so W 
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Of the last fragment with which I 
shall deal to-day I have been unable to 
get a photograph, the Papyrus being 
too dilapidated for photographing in its 
present unmounted state. I would ask 
you therefore to regard my restoration 
as provisional. The person addressed 
I take to be the city, and the reference 
is to a succession of democratic tyrants. 
In 1. Aaxvias is for Nayveias. 
should probably be written 
for d\dGera occurs in Alcaeus. For xv 
standing for yv I have no exact parallel. 
Cf. however petyxvupe for peiyvupe 1233 
fr.5 1.7 and 1234 fr. 3 1. 13, and such 
Aeclic forms as Siwypos for Sumypos. 
Of the two forms yvartw and xvarTw 
the latter is the older. The phrase 
‘every child of lechery’ does not of 
course mean ‘ every lecherous man,’ as 
‘every child of Poverty’ might mean 
(but hardly, perhaps, in Greek) ‘ every 
poor man.’ It rather means ‘every 
child born of low and illicit intercourse.’ 
Falstaffian parallels will occur. There 
is a reference to Pittacus’ low birth in 
1. 10 of the omitted part of the last 
fragment. with digamma un- 
written, is genitive plural of oxezov ‘a 
stud-horse,’ here used contemptuously 
of rich men who are also idle and 
dissolute. ¢dixpos I take to be akin to 
the Sophoclean explained by 
Photius as dxpdfov xal Aaptpos, and 
translate it ‘ glittering’ in the sense of 
‘ meretriciously splendid.’ 

At the beginning of 1. 4 we have to 
find room for four syllables in a shorter 
space than is filled by two in 1. 3 and 
by three in ]. 1. This greatly reduces 
the possibilities. The situation is 
similar in]. In 1. 3 we apparently 
have the Homeric particle pa instead of 
yap. In 1. 4 otxeos is for otxetos. In 
1. 5 for has hitherto been 
thought to be only Ionic; but midfo 
for mvéfo is attested for Aeolic by 
Herodian. In I. 12, pope, ‘he decrees,’ 
I had already restored from the Homeric 
éupope in Papyrus 1233 fr. 1 col. ii. 
1.15. The vv- form of év, representing 


évi, like the pp- form for 7repi, is 
found in the Aeolic love-poems of 
Theocritus. 

Translate: 

‘Nor yet the man who itches like 
every child of lechery to walk into the 


| 
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glittering houses of the stallions, he did 
thee no despite ; for being still at home 
among the obscure, he was an ill to be 
endured. But as for any who of presump- 
tion and swayed by pride-of-place did 
what is done by wicked men, none like 
him was to be endured, not one. And 
now after many a slip we stand upright 
in our ancient estate; for though these 
sweets are mingled with that sour, still 
God, I ween, decrees us something bad 
in everything that is good.’ 

That is to say, ‘ our political position 
though not ideal is now bearable.’ 


That is all I have to lay before the 
Society. You will not, I know, go away 
with the impression that my restora- 
tions are certain, or that I think them 
certain; still I hope it is true of my 


paper, as Alcaeus might have said, ‘God 
decrees us something good in everything 
that is bad.’ 


[This paper originally contained a 
provisional restoration of Papyrus 1234 
fr. I—provisional because I was unable 
to obtaina photograph. The fragment 
has since been republished by Dr. Hunt 
in Oxyrhynchus Papyvi XI1., with addi- 
tions which, as they simplify the problem 
of restoring the fragment, necessitate 
some revision of my earlier restoration. 
I hope to discuss this fragment, as well 
as some points that have arisen in 
regard to my first article, along with 
some pieces of Papyrus 1360 in a third 
paper. | 

J. M. Epmonps. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


IV. 
Hymn XXXIII. 14: 


aédXas, 
kipata éotopscav ados €v 
ravTals onpaTa KaXa Tovov ob 
ynOnoav, mavcavto difupoto Trovao. 
The whole description of the saving 
work of The Great Twin Brethren at 
sea is marred by the corruption of 1. 16. 
None of the suggestions made can be 
considered quite to have met the case. 
Matthiae would write for vovov. 
The attack on ogucw has been vigorous 
and well sustained, though misdirected; 
kpiow, Ao, sxéow, ocBéow may be 
mentioned from various sources. In 
1896 I proposed— 


vavTas onpata Kar’ aTrovoodt Trep* 


‘fair prognostications for sailors far 
away,’ 1.¢. from their homes or from 
harbour. There is a slight resemblance 
to this, perhaps quite accidental, in 
Professor Bury’s very ingenious, but 


unconvincing, suggestion (C. R. 1899, 
p- 183): 


/ \ > 
onpata Tovou 


I have said that the attack on odiow 
was misdirected, yet it is clear enough 
that the clause cannot contain both 
vavtas and oquow. My intention is to 
maintain that every letter in évov 
ogicwv stands exactly as the poet wrote 
and sang. If so, the error must be in 
vavtats, and so I think it will prove to 
be. Navrais is, of course, the later 
un-epic form, but apart from that, as 
was pointed out in the C. R. February, 
1916, p. 4, or would be 
necessary: the word must be followed 
by an initial vowel or it can only be 
trisyllabic. 

The restoration of the line now 
becomes possible and even easy: 


vooTou anpata Kan amovou ot 
idovrTes . 


‘fair signs to them of home-coming 
without hardship.’ What has happened 
is fairly evident. The natural gloss on 
has displaced vécrov and either 
previously or subsequently the adjective 


| 
4 
) q 
’ 
> 
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amovov has become a noun. If any 


misgiving be felt as to opicw, cf. 


O 317 aia xev ed pera odiow 
daa’ 

H. Aphr. 273 ai xev Opévrovar 
mapa opicw viov éxyovcat. 

H. Dem. 139 iva odion épydfopat... 

H. Dem. 185 &0a rorvia 


Hymn V1.1: 


Aidoinv ypucoatépavoy xarnv ’Adpoditny 


After reading the well-known Hymn 
to Aphrodite (V.), immediately pre- 
ceding, in which the goddess figures as 
neither shy nor respectable, one may 
be excused for feeling a slight shock of 
surprise at the opening epithet addoin», 
more especially when we are told by 
Allen and Sykes that aiéoin, ‘ reverend,’ 
is the keynote of the Hymn. 

So far from agreeing with this criti- 
cism I believe there is very good reason 
to think that the Hymn-writer never 
wrote aidoinv at all. What then did he 
write? I suggest that the opening 
words were: 


’Acidw ’Adpoditny 
maons Kimpou Kpydeuva rédoy- 


There is no need to discuss the relative 
merits of Awrapa and iepd as stop-gaps 
in l. 2, if dcouat be removed. The 
early epic form is of course deicouai as 
in X. 1, and this alone induced Abel to 
suggest prjcouat with the necessary 
changes to the Genitive aidoins, etc. 
In the present case it is important to 
observe that the confusion of aidoios 
and deiéw is quite within the bounds of 
palaeographic possibility. An almost 
certain example may be found in 
Hymn XXX. which opens thus: 


Myvnv aeideuy éomete, 
Moitca, 
ndverreis Kotpar Kpovidew Ards, tortopes 
@dijs * 


The expression éoere deiSev is rightly 
rejected by most editors who adopt 
Bothe’s evec59, an inadmissible form for 
the early epic. Sykes has suggested 


audinv, but aidoiny seems in many ways 
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preferable. Probably we have here a 
later expausion of one tolerable line : 


Myrnv aidoiny, xodpar Aros, éorere, 
Modcat: 


The rest is leather and prunella. As 
applied to the Moon tavucimrtepoy is 
absolute monsense, while 
Kpovidew, tstopes, and are one and 
all inadmissible either in point of form 
or metre. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find in the whole range 
of these Hymns another example so 
striking as this of what constitutes 
good versification for later times, but 
could not possibly belong to the early 
epic. 

This, however, is subsidiary to my 
main argument which turns upon two 
later lines in our Hymn VI., to wit, 
18-19. 


, > , r , 
eldos Oavpdlovies KuOepeins. 


Twice in these lines F is disregarded 
(Fio-, Fedtxo-), but to save statistically- 
inclined critics from error let us restore 
the original readings: 


eldos Oavpdfovtes evatepavov Kubepeins. 
yatpe, ioBrA€pupe, yAvevpeiduye, dos 
év ayOvr... 


For évotépavos Kuéepein 193, 
H. Aphr. V1. 175, 287 ; to8répapos Pind. 
Fr. 113. 

The origin of these two corruptions 
is almost self-evident. The corrector 
or corrupter thought yaipe 
began with a very bad dactyl. So he 
mended it to save the poet’s fame, and 
in all innocence made the matter worse 
by introducing his really unmetrical 
élixoBrépape, but wishing at the same 
time to save the pretty word ‘ov (Fiov, 
viola, violet) he ingeniously attached it 
instead of év- to -ctepdvov and so at 
one stroke spoiled two verses. Yet to 
himself and others of his time it must 
have seemed that he had unquestion- 
ably achieved a literary success and 
made a notable metrical improvement. 
Not that this success was due entirely 
to his own native genius. We can even 
now trace with certainty the source of 
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his inspiration. Here it is, Hes. Theog. 
16-17: 


kai aidoinv 7 

"HBnv ve xpucoctépavoy TE 
Avovyy ... 


This is sufficiently illuminative as to 
éhixoBrEpapor, but it goes further. It 
strongly supports, if it does not abso- 
lutely confirm, the view I have taken of 
aidoiny in the opening line of this 
Hymn. It will be noticed that here 
aiéoinv is not applied to Aphrodite, but 
more appropriately to the grave and 
sober Themis, who is not a ‘giver of 
the “glad eye.”’ 

Accordingly we may safely infer that 
the author of our Hymn was not, as 
critics are in the habit of taking for 
granted, under any obligation to the 
author of the Theogonia, unless damage 
to the text be considered an obligation. 
Critics seem altogether to forget that 
two authors might use the same Gradus 
ad Parnassum without copying from 
one another. 

This might apply to the rather trivial 
Theog. 194: 

éx & &Bn aidoin Karz) 


but I confess that I prefer to think that 
Hesiod wrote : 


& &Bn aidoiws Kad Oeds, 


‘and the fair goddess stepped modestly 
ashore,’ 

That the author was a rhapsodus inops 
ingentt (Baumeister) I hold to be a 
mistaken criticism. The poem is more 
than ‘a short and formal prelude’ 
(Allen and Sykes). It is a fine cameo 
picture characteristically Greek in feel- 
ing and perfection of taste, and as 
poetry far surpasses anything that can 
be found either in the Hesiodic poems 
or the remains of the Cyfrvia, both 
later 

* * 

It is often held as a self-evident 
axiom that in emendation it is hardly 
legitimate to resort to transposition, to 
any alteration of the order of the words 
as they stand in the tradition. For the 
great poems of the early epic I have 
combated this dogma more than once 


in Homerica (q.v.), and have attempted 
to show that it is invalid. 

If so, it can hardly hold in respect to 
the Homeric Hymns; but still it might 
be desirable to bring together such 
evidence as I have for the decision of 
this point, culled from one of the 
greater Hymns, and for this purpose I 
take the first, the Hymn to Demeter, in 
which no editor has ever ventured to 
print 99 dpetate (Porson) 
instead of the traditional linguistic and 
metrical absurdity ¢péate, 
60ev.... Ihave twenty-two instances. 
The first eleven I offer to prove my 
position without comment, though 
rather more than transposition may be 
involved : 


TUTN HEV ATAGODV * 

Read mpoyevestdtyn Fev. 
So also Hes. Theog. 361. 

(2) 140 mpidpor, ola 
Kos TéTUKTAaL* 

Read 7 ola 
épya 

( 3) 210 1) KuKed TevEaca rroper, 
éxédeve * 

Read % 0e@ xuxed tevEao’ érop’, ws 
* 

(4) 283 ao 
médov dveréaOat. 

Read rnrvyétou Saré- 
Sou averéoOa. 

(5) 284 Tod 5é pwviyy éoa- 
Kovoav 

Read rod €déewov 
dxoveav,... 

(6) 309 Kpi AevKoY 
yain* 

Read S€ xpi movaAd érdccov 
éurrece yaty 

(7) 347 “Aidn xvavoyaira 
. . 

ead Kvavoyatr' 5 

(8) 413 Bin pe mpoonvay- 
Kaooe Tacacbat. 

Read Binge mpoonray- 
déxovear. 

( 9) 425 mailomev 70° avOea Spérropev 

Read mrailoper te Spémropev 
xelpero” époevTa, 

(10) 436 axéwv 
ametraveto 
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Read Oupos 8 
dmevaveT’ dxevwv. 

(11) 492 ayAaddwp’ wpnhope, 
Anot avacoa, . . 

Read dryhabdeope avaco’ 
motua Anot,... 


My second eleven may illustrate 
further, and help to confirm my revo- 
lutionary view : 


(12) 49 ovdé mot apBpocins Kal 
véxrapos 

ovd€e Xpoa 


Considerably more than transposition 
is required here. I suggest: 


ovde mor’ véxtapos 
axvupern Ep 
ove’ 
Barre pa. 
(13) 105 Kereoio ’EXev- 
owidao Ovyarpes 
Read 8 és ’EXevowidao 
Kedeoio Ovyatpes ... 
(14) 170 wAnodpevar datos 
ayyea 
xvo.icovea is absurdly out of place. I 
would read : 
ayyea pépov éyKo- 
véovoat. 
(15) 173 €AOovcas éxéXeve Kareiy.. . 


év xpot 
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Probably xaréew éxédev’ 
Apoll. 105). 

(16) 174 ai i &s 7’ 
elapos 

Read ai elapwh Kai 

(17) 213 xaipe, youvat, ov KAKOY 

an’ TOKHwY 
ayabov 

Read yaip’, érel ov ce 
yuvat, ovde Kaxav 

(18) 269 For this line see (1) C.X. 
February, P. 4. 

(19) 297 Tiova 
vnov.... 

Read Anunrep’ dveyee triova 

(20) 351 aavarous mavoeev* 
peéeya Epyov. 

Read mavoait’ péya 
pnoato épyov. . . 

(21) 406 rovyap eyo col, Epéw 
vnpeptéa mavta 

peptéa 

(22) 438 thow ‘Exatn 

Read thaw ‘Exatn .. . 
but in this case we might read without 
any transposition : 

thaw & Oca 
Senvos. 

T. L. AGar. 


PROPERTIUS: A REPLY. 


[NoteE.—The MSS. are cited accord- 
ing to the notation used in my article, 
‘Towards a Recension of Propertius,’ 
in Journal of Philology, vol. xxxi., No. 62, 
pp. 162 and following. Baehrens’‘ DV’ 
are not cited at all, on grounds there 
explicitly given ; the V cited by me is 
the MS. which, when conflated with an 
F MS., produced their very late tradi- 
tion. A number placed below the 
symbol for a MS. signifies the first 
or a corrector’s hand: thus ‘C%,’ is 
the first uncorrected reading of the 
MS 

References are given according to the 
traditional numeration, except that I 
restore to the first book its proper title 
of ‘ Cynthia.’] 


In the Classical Review for March, 
1916, Professor Phillimore discusses 
Propertius’ poem on Jupiter Feretrius 
and the spolia opima (IV. 10). This is 
the fourth of a new series of articles, 
but the first of them to concentrate 
upon a limited field suitable for a 
pitched battle. I have not forgotten 
that in 1903 Professor Phillimore most 
kindly lent me his partial collation of 
the Codex Neapolitanus, before I was 
able to visit Wolfenbiittel for myself; 
but his more recent methods in textual 
criticism seem to demand some set 


protest, and, failing a greater champion, 
I now step into the breach to represent 
what I believe to be a more scientific 
method as against the school of dog- 
matic divination. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW III 


A. 


I will first consider Professor Philli- 
more’s proposals. 


(a) He rightly states that this is an 
‘aetiological elegy in the manner of 
Callimachus,’ with a headpiece and 
tailpiece, referring to a cognomen pris- 
cum. Callimachus’ word for such an 
elegy was aiziov, which Propertius 
translates causa, as in 2. I. 12, tnuento 
causas mille poeta nouas, where lyrae 
carmen, causas, Iliadas, historia (=an- 
nales), give four styles of composi- 
tion. Here causas and causa appear 
in the first line of headpiece and tail- 
piece, each time in connection with 
the cognomen Feretrius, whose deri- 
vation the poet sets out to unfold 
(apertve). But in spite of the corre- 
spondence in number of verses and in 
matter between headpiece and tail- 
piece it is now proposed to alter 
causas in v. I toclausas, a noun which 
the Berlin Thesaurus believes to exist 
in two classical verses. The verses 
from Titinius are clearly iambic 


senarit. 
: in foro aut in curia 
posita potius quam rure apud te in... clausa (!). 


Perhaps in cellula. 

That from Moretum 15: ‘et reserat 
clausae quae peruidet ostia claui’ seems 
from vv. 61 and 67 to have been rightly 
emended by Scaliger to casulae. Berlin 
adds ‘Corippus: nunc pariter miseros 
caperet fors saeua sepulcri clausa,’ 
where clausa by hypallage agrees with 
fors and not sepulcri. (But Professor 
Phillimore boldly proposes ios for fors !) 
And he finally quotes Propertius him- 
self: ‘haec etiam clausas expugnant arma 
pudicas’ (3. 13. 9). Here pudicas is 
used substantivally and generically for 
puellae pudicae, castae ; cf. ut per te clausas 
sciat excantare pucllas (3. 3. 49), castas 
odisse puellas (sc. exclusum), Cynthia i. 7. 
The etiam going closely with clausas 
would alone make its adjectival nature 
clear, even if the next verse did not 
contrast pudicae, qualis Penelope 1n aperio, 
with pudicae qualis Danae. (The true 
reading there, quaeque tenent, is found in 
the C MSS.) 


(5) inbuis exemplum primae tu, Romule, 
palmae (5) 
huius, et exuuio plenus ab hoste redis. 


These quite sound verses are treated 
like a set of nine-pins until we arrive at 
this: 
imbuis hoc templum palma tu, Romule, opima 

primus. . 


with F’s eximio, for the rare, archaic, 
and therefore Propertian, exuuio, as a 
further possibility. (F gives eximias for 
exuuias at 2. 14. 28). 

The phrases prima palma and exuuto 
plenus play upon the double meaning of 
opima spolia, prime and fat, prize and 
booty. Professor Phillimore does not 
quote for palma opima. opima spolia 
not being archaic terms do not need to 
be named after v. 2. hauius is defended 
by haec arma in 47: cf. next note, and 
section (/t). 

(c) Cossus at insequitur Veiientis caede 
Tolumni. (23) 


insequitur caede is but a very slight 
extension of Virgil’s prosequitur dictis 
(e.g. Aen. 6. 898) and wotis (g. 310). It 
confirms primae and exemplum in the 
corresponding verse above (5), and is 
therefore inconvenient to Professor 
Phillimore, for whose airy proposal 
inficitur there is no MS. support. 


(2) nunc intra muros pastoris bucina lenti 
cantat, et in vestris osszbus arua me- 
tunt. 


The passage on Veii (27-30) is the 
only one in this poem which rises above 
mediocrity. It has a dim echo of 
Virgil's magnificent lines on the battle- 
fields of Philippi and Pharsalia, Georg. I. 
493-497; agricola incuruo terram molitus 
aratro.. . galeas pulsabit inanis, gran- 
diaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulciis. 
So Propertius himself at 2. 15. 44, ‘nostra 
Actiacum uerteret ossa mare,’ followed 
by Roma in 46. 

I fear that Professor Phillimore’s 
proposal to substitute sedibus for osstbus 
is not happy. It has no MS. support. 


(e) forte super forte dux Veiius astitit 
arcem (31) 
colloquiumque sua fretus ab urbe dedit. 


These verses introduce the new sec- 
tion narrating Cossus’ actual exploit. 
The new section narrating that of 
Romulus was thus introduced (9, 10): 


Acron Herculeus Caenina ductor aé arce, 
Roma, tuis gwondam finibus horror erat. 


| 
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Romulus fought in sight of his own 
arx, in defence of his own cauae turres 
(13), which Acron boldly attacked, 
leaving the arx Caenina. At Veii the 
situation is reversed; Tolumnius is on 
the defensive in sight of his own arx, 
above the gateway to which Cossus 
advances for the parley. To alter asittit 
arcent in 31 would be madness in view 
of g; forte in 31 is defended by quondam 
in x0, each prefacing with ‘once upon a 
time.” I venture myself to propose 
super porta. 

Porta, 1 think, has become porte by 
attraction from forte; but it is notice- 
able that e and a are confused just 
above at 26, capta © for capte, and 27 
[see section (m) below]. Asto with acc. 
is vouched for by Priscian. The form 
and spelling of the adjective metus or 
uettens here is difficult to decide. Pro- 
fessor Phillimore says that weius is 
corrected to uetens by Dempster. It 
will be more scientific to collect the 
evidence in order: 


23. uehientis, puc®: uenentis, cic’, BHR: 
uetentis, NF uerentis, L. 

24. uchios, puc*R: weios, codd.: uweros, c1H. 

27. ueit, codd.: nett, ueri, uetit, R: 

uchi, c?c®: tout, ct. 

31. uettus, cl: uehius, uehies, c*: uetus, 
codd. : utrus, R. 


The variations of spelling in 4. 4.1 
(e.g. Tarpelle, F) indicate, as Housman 
noted, Tarpeiia for the Propertian and 
archaic form of that name. The evi- 
dence now is clear for Vet as the 
nominative in 27; almost certain for 
Vettentis in 23. I should spell Vetios 
in 24. But for c*, I should have little 
doubt of Véizus in 31; for Propertius 
scans Achaiza archaically at 2. 28. 53, 
and, as I believe, Graticus (Gallicus, 9.) 
at 2.13. 48. (hi=1 at Catullus 55.19; 
prohictes, O, proticies, GR.) c* has some 
very curious unsupported readings 
which cannot be emendations but seem 
to derive from corrections and variants 
in C, and inasmuch as it has here not 
uehtens, but uehies, it is possible that it 
is a true witness to a variant e in C. 
But its other striking variant in this 
region, Jares for rates in 14, is a clear 
emendation, from whatever source. 

The question must remain in doubt: 
but I incline to vetius. 

The condensed phrase sua fretus ab 
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urbe for sua fretus urbe, inde dedit col- 
loguium does not seem to need correc- 
tion; the proposal to substitute /oco for 
sua is indeed desperate, and astu, while 
it might agree with Livy, is hardly 
borne out by the ingenuous character 
ascribed by Propertius to Tolumnius. 


(f) di Latias iuuere manus (37) 
The MS. tradition is as follows: 
di latias, NB: dilatias, puc®?: dit Jlaitias, 


HLc?V: [diz lacias, c8R]: dum lacras, c': 
Romuteas, Fy. 

tuuere, FLVR: uiuere, NuBHclc3, 
archetype). 


Housman once conjectured di Remulas 
here, feeling, like Professor Phillimore, 
that Romuleas of F needs explanation. 
But the adjective is nowhere found; 
and, but for F, di Latias would be in no 
way suspect. One ought therefore to 
scrutinise F in this region and else- 
where: 


At 4. 11. 35, stc discessura cubili, F, omits sic 
and reads condissessura, This is from <sic> 
dissessura (=L), with -ce- written over -ses- ; 
Cod. Mentelianus and s have descensura. 

At 4. 11. 53, FLV and Paris. 7989 have rasos ; 
N is wanting, but almost all MSs. have zasos 
(c!c!, Ayasos). From this I have conjectured 
fasios cum Vesta reposceret ignes, with cuius 
scanning archaistically—as befits a family tomb 
—as a monosyllable; cf Catalepton, xi. 35, and, 
for archaism in this poem, 77 mca... uindicet 
ossa (20), a construction from the XII. tables. 
But whatever be right vasos is certainly wrong, 
and certainly an emendation of zasos. 

At 4. 11. 97, lugubria sumpst, Npvp\BHc?c4 
have lubrigia sumptum, litbrigia suorum (the 
same misread). FLV again agree upon a false 
emendation /udrica. 


In this region, then, F is a_ less 
reliable witness than in any other. 


At Cynthia, iii. 8, F, has incubus in the text 
and al’ manibus in the margin; at 2. 3. 11 for «2 
Maeotica nix, et meo”... in the text and 
‘“ticarax in the margin; at 4. 8 3 omits 
Lanuuium annosi and writes in the margin zo: 
potuit legi in exeplari hoc quod deficit. At 
Cynthia, v. 3 it omits meos, which was certainly 
doubtful in the exemplar, A having meros oddly 
written (77’os, as if from /zos). But it sets in 
the margin both fervos and meos, of which the 
former is clearly an emendation made currenie 
calamo. 


Elsewhere, then, than in 4. 10 and 11 
F, has had honest difficulty in decipher- 
ing m,n, u, c, t, 7, [add Cynthia, ix. 19 
“tigtes, al’tigres; 4. 2. 35, uerturupuus 
zelas (sic F,) for uertumpnus et elus). 


cs 
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But at 3. 19. 4, for the capiae mentis of 
the archetype, F substitutes libere and 
offers no alternative. 

Now in our verse (37) c} actually 
misread dz lacias as dum lacras, and 
e.g. avamulcas would not be far from 
vomuleas; or supposing a correction 
d°um, dit and o mistaken for vo above 
the line, we could arrive at d‘vomulcias 
on the same path. But our instances 
of emendation in the F tradition were 
numerous enough to throw more serious 
doubt on our variant here; and 3. 19. 4 
compared with 4. 11. 35, where sic was 
simply omitted to make room for a 
syllable written above the line, might 
even suggest that for an illegible patch 
of four syllables here a marginal note 
was substituted which belonged rather 
to Romanos equos in the pentameter. 
Cossus was an cqgues, and hence the 
phrase: but a scribe might see a refer- 
ence to the four white horses of 
Romulus’ triumph (4. 1. 32) and of all 
subsequent triumphs. I do not pretend 
to any certainty as to how exactly this 
curious reading arose in a poem half of 
which actually concerns Romulus; but 
! hold it contrary to common sense to 
prefer F to the combined authority of 
all other MSS. in favour of a reading 
quite satisfactory in itself. F dates 
from about 1385, when Professor Philli- 
more’s ‘corrector with a little know- 
ledge,’ e.g. Petrarch or Colucio, is not 
far to seek; but N, of 1200, has di latias 
uiuere manus, which disposes of Pro- 
fessor Phillimore’s imagined links in 
his chain. 

‘g) The old apparatus critici do not 
fairly represent the slight variations 

in vv. 45, 40: 


45. nunc, codd.; nec, haec, V. 
46. omine, codd.; crimine, FLc*l | ctrco, LI; 
creto, 


Now causa Feretri (45) cannot =causa 
nomints Feretvi. Therefore I had long 
ago emended the punctuation thus: 


nunc spolia in templo tria condita; causa,.. . 


But since according to Livy and 

Propertius Feretrius is a cognomen 

which had no existence before the slay- 

ing of Acron, we must surely continue 

ferétri | omine, quod certo dux ferit ense 
NO. CCLVIII, VOL, Xxx, 


ducem, ‘the reason is, that the unerring 
sword with which chief strikes down 
chief is an omen of a bier.’ ‘Or else it 
is because (all three in turn) bare upon 
their own shoulders these vanquished 
armaments that Ferétrius is the title of 
the Jove of this proud altar.’ Silius 
Italicus 5. 106-168, quoted by Philli- 
more, refers to the former derivation 
from feretrum: quis opima uolenti dona 
Ioui portet feretro suspensa cruento (cf. 
our v. 12: sed non sanguine sicca suo). 
Livy I. ro. 5, 6, makes no reference to 
a bier, but to the ferculum by which 
Romulus hung the trophies over his 
shoulder: spolia ducis hostium caesi sus- 
pensa fabricato ad id apte ferculo gerens in 
Capitolium escendit .. . 

Propertius combines the derivations 
ferétrum and feri-tria, ferculum and 
férré-tria; 46 and 47 expand v. 2, as 
45 and 48 v. I, uicla=a uictore recepta, 
haec=trina quae uides (cf. palmae huius, 
5, 6). ‘Iuppiter Feretri’ inquit ‘ haec 
tibi stctor Romulus rex regia ayma fero.’ 
Livy’s words do not bear out Professor 
Phillimore’s proposal of uota for uicta 
or Broukhuyzen’s huc for haec. 


B. 


My negative criticisms have been 
concerned with ten verses, which it was 
desired to alter, out of forty-eight. I 
submit, under correction, that eight of 
these ten are sound as our MSS. give 
them, that one probably needs the 
change of ae to a (31), and one (45) a 
repunctuation after causa and the 
restoration of the little f which the 
MSS. give to feretri. 

But I should like to complete my 
study of the poem by treating of some 
points upon which Professor Phillimore 
does not touch. 

(1) The structure of the poem. 

The forty-eight verses are divided 
into equal sections of twenty-four as 
between prologue + Romulus, Cossus 
and Marcellus + epilogue ; for vv. 25, 26, 
clearly belong to Romulus, as Passerat 
first saw, ee not to the conquest of 
Veii ‘ beyond the Tiber.’ The twenty- 
four later verses (23, 24, 27-45) divide 
into sub-sections thus: 23, 24, 27-39, 
introductory to Cossus’ exploit; 31-38, 
the exploit itself; 39-44, Marcellus’ ex- 
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ploit; 45-48, epilogue. The numerical 
scheme is thus 6, 8, 6: 4. The first 
twenty-two verses divide thus: 1-4, 
prologue ; 5-8, introductory to Romulus’ 
exploit ; 9-16, the exploit itself; 17-22, 
the simplicity and hardihood of Romu- 
lus. The numerical arrangement is 
4:486. It follows that the misplaced 
couplet, vv. 25, 26, does not belong 
after v."22, where Passerat placed it, 
but after v. 8, where it more exactly 
suits its context. Then the scheme is 
restored; and the whole poem is de- 
signed thus: 4:6°8°6 | 6°8*,6:4. It 
is a particularly direct example of 
Propertius’ Alexandrine composition, 
which is everywhere to be re-established 
in his works; for the scheme is here 
carefully marked for our guidance by 
verbal correspondences; I, 2=45-48: 
5=23: 7, 8, 25, 26=24: 9, 10=3]1, 32. 
Compare section (¢). 


hunc uidet cauas librantem spicula 
turres (13) 
Romulus et uotis occupat tam/e rates. 


ratis, Rg Itali; lares, c?. 

would accept perforce the old 
emendation, if a passage could be found 
where ante, the preposition of place, is 
so closely followed by ante the adverb 
of time. The presence of the former 
ante and of occupat (=@@dver) might 
well suggest our second ante to a scribe 
in doubt, and I believe it to be wrong. 
The scribe of c?, thinking that the 
repeated ante must still be preposition 
of place, emended rates to lares from 18; 
and rates itself has supplanted ratis on 
the same ground. It is not difficult to 
emend this second and unnecessary 
ante. In 2. 3. 42 the archetype had in 
ante for in arte; n had supplanted the 
last vy in the chieftain’s name, v. 41 of 
our poem, and in 26 (= 10, or only four 
lines before) terra had ousted terna, by 
the reverse process. As between ¢ and 
t our MSS. all too often err. I propose 
uotis occupat arce ratis. The temple of 
Feretrius was afterwards on the Capitol, 
whence Jupiter wolens (see Silius above) 
signified his ratification of the vow. 
Propertius may have spelt ratets. 


(k) —_urbis uirtutisque parens sic uincere 
sueuit I 
qui tulit taforco frigida castra lare. 
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I have given in 18 the reading of 
NF,, aporco as one word. L has divided 
a porco; V, which often sides with F,L, 
has apto, showing that its exemplar 
expressed the letters after p by a com- 
pendium. (F,L are in error in the line 
above, giving uirtutemque parem.) But 
the MSS. which usually side with N, 
uupl, the C family, and BH, which 
constitute a parallel family to FL, all 
give aprico (Bc*,, a prico); and this was 
accepted by the Itali. ap’co is the 
origin of both readings; but of the two 
aprico makes sense and gives an excel- 
lent antithesis to frigida. (For the 
quantity cf. e.g. Culex. 98.) A similar 
confusion of compendia haa caused the 
doubt between proram and primam at 
Catullus LXIV. 11. 


(1) idem eques fet frenis, idem fuit aptus 
aratris. (19) 


If et is a conjunction it should stand 
before eques ; if it is emphatic it should 
stand with aratris, after the second 
idem. But two passages of Livy indi- 
cate a far more probable corruption. 
4. 32. 4: the Dictator reminds his army 
of how Cossus won the spolia opima 
from Tolumnius of Veii and hung them 
up to Jupiter Feretrius. In the attack 
on Fidenae (11) magistro equitum prac- 
cipit ne iniussu pugnam incipiat: se cum 
opus sit equestri auxilio signum daturum ; 
tum ut memor regiae pugnae, 
memor opimi doni Romulique ac 
Iouis Feretri vem gereret. This ex- 
hortation to copy Romulus’ horseman- 
ship is thus carried out: 34.7. magister 
equitum et ipse nouat pugnam equestrem ; 
frenos ut detrahant equis imperat, 
et ipse princeps calcaribus subditis ewectus 
effreno equo in medios ignes infertur, 
et alit concttati equi libero cursu ferunt 
equitatum in hostem. 

I therefore propose 


idem eques efrenis, idem fuit aptus aratris: 


and claim that this verse, like the last, 
is improved by the antithesis of ex- 
tremes, the horse at fullest speed and 
the ox at the plough. Propertius may 
have spelt the word ecfrenis. 


(m) (27) 


The MSS. are thus divided; EZ, N: 
E, Fyuv,: & ,H: et, codd.: At (sec), c*. 


E Veii ueteres ! 


ers 
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Then in v. 28 for et uestro F, had at 
first E wuestro; c! has Ae weit uestro. 
c’, has in the margin against 27 A eueit. 
C, then, had either A¢ cr e¢ in the text 
and ae (=N) in the margin. 

The Greek ai seems never to be used 
by Latin poets as an exclamation. 
This ae seems to have arisen from é 
being mistaken for @; and et from its 
being mistaken for & (cf. H). That 
exclamations were thus marked with an 
accent in the archetype appears from a 
closely similar corruption at 2. 12. 15, 
where N has— 


euolat ¢ nostro quoniam de pectore nusquam, 


and the other MSS. have e. 4@ (Baeh- 
rens) is the true correction here and in 
2. 22. 44: 


quid iuuat e/ nullo ponere uerba loco? 
(a, L. Mueller). 


d@ was proposed in our passage also 
by Baehrens, and is a true correction. 
(At 3. 19. 1 N writes a te for a te.) 
(n) uirgatis fiaculantis ab agminat 
bracis (43) 
torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula, 


I give 43 as it stands in N. 


zurgatis, in margin: nigratis, 
zaculatis, ab agmine, codd., H 
proul.: ab inguine, H, Itali, s. 
brutis, L. 
44. mica, F. gula, c'c3c*VR: gila, gyla, 
NFBHI. 


Schrader emended 43 to 
illi uirgatas maculanti sanguine bracas. 


There is a flaw in this clever emenda- 
tion. 41, 42 give only a general de- 
scription of the man and his habitual 
armament. The single combat, the 
essence of the spolia opima stories, is 
Jacking. He is just struck down. But 
the combat is ot absent from the MS. 
tradition, which preserves the verb 
taculor. It seems that to illi wirgatis 
bracis, ‘him of the striped breeks,’ still 
a generic description, we should add 
taculanti, ‘in act to hurl the gaesum’— 
at Marcellus. The final s which has 
attached itself to the necessary dative 
will have been the initial letter of the 
dactyl following. 

N has a reading at variance with 


later codices, and indicates a stag 
behind ab agmine, viz. iaculantisagmina. 
Thus we discover that at the moment 
when he paid the penalty with the loss 
of his torque, or life-charm, from his 
sword-severed neck, the foe was aiming 
his gaesum at the life-charm on the 
breast of the Roman chief: 


illi uirgatis iaculanti sagmina bracis. 


For the archaic nature and use of 
sagmina see Pliny N. H. xxii. I, 53 
Livy I. 24. 4. They were bunches of 
grass from the Roman arx, where the 
Feretrius temple stood [cf. section (¢)], 
and were worn by the ambassadors to 
foreign tribes. If this correction is a 
true one, there should be some story 
that the spolia opima were won by a 
legatus who was treacherously attacked. 
Now Propertius represents Tolumnius 
of Veii as simple-minded and not 
treacherous: he had Cossus at an 
advantage. But Livy says that he had 
four Roman legati done to death 
(4. 17. 2) and puts into Cossus’ mouth 
(4. Ig. 3) ‘hicine est ruptor foederis 
humani wiolatorque gentium iuris? iam 
ego hanc mactatam uictinam .. . lega~ 
torum manibus dabo.’ Compare 4. 32. 12: 
Romanus odio accensus tmpium Fidenatem, 
praedonem Veientem, ruptores indutiarum, 
cruentos legatorum infanda caede.. . 
compellans ... 

It seems probable that to account for 
spolia opima being won later than in the 
Homeric battles of the kings it was 
held by some that the single champion 
had gone forward as an envoy to meet 
the chieftain of the foe and had de- 
fended himself against treachery. Livy 
works into his story of Cossus a legend 
of the kind, of which Propertius knew 
nothing; Propertius, the earlier of the 
two, represented Virtomarus as a 
traitor. 

I hope to have indicated in these 
notes on a single poem not chosen by 
myself that there was much hard work 
still to be done upon the text of Proper- 
tius when I first set myself to the task 
of collecting the evidence in 1903. 
They may serve incidentally to excuse 
me for the long delays in publication ; 
the scale to which I have been working 
is elaborate. Nothing does more harm 
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to. English scholarship abroad than 
perverse and irresponsible brilliance in 
its high places; nothing is a worse 
example for our own young scholars. 
And how can men dare to write with 
dogmatic authority upon a text so 
difficult as that of Propertius, when 
they have never undergone the slow 
years of concentrated training for the 
task, never handled familiarly any con- 
siderable proportion of the MSS., nor 
formed by personal experience criteria 
tor judging the reliability of a tradition 
or of a given scribe? If we are to 


build up a national scholarship of our 
own, independent of what is bad and 
deadening in German traditions, we 
must and will build it upon a broad and 
deep foundation of research, undertaken 
humbly and patiently by ourselves and 
not by the cave-dwellers of Berlin 
Thesaurt. It is our besetting and be- 
numbing sin to admire easy brilliance. 
But it is time we built, even in such 
a byway as Propertian studies, for 
posterity. 
O. L. RICHMOND. 
University College, Cardiff. 


REVIEWS 
THE GREEK TRAGIC POETS. 


The Greek Tragic Poets. By G. E. 
Harry. University of Cincinnati 
Studies. Vol. IX. Pp. 254. Ig14. 
8s. 


Pror. Harry’s book is a volume of 
adversaria on the three tragic poets, 
dealing most frequently with textual 
questions and proposing emendations, 
but also often with other miscellaneous 
matters. There are, for instance, a good 
many illustrative parallels from various 
quarters. In one way or another it 
contains a quite unusual amount of 
information about the use of particular 
words and constructions by Greek 
writers of all sorts and dates. It is 
evident that the author has a keen in- 
terest in literature, and has read widely 
and observantly, and those interested 
in the Greek tragedians, or, indeed, in 
any kind of Greek, will find much to 
interest them. Aeschylus furnishes 
material for about thirty pages, Sopho- 
cles for about fifty, Euripides for five 
times that number. 

On textual questions and in sugges- 
tton of new readings I am not sure that 
Mr. Harry will usually be found very 
convincing. There is no want of in- 
genuity in his work, and his proposals 
are often supported by arguments of 
force. They are frequently suggestive 


and attractive, especially at first sight, 
and some of them may well give us the 
truth or something likeit. But in spite 
of their ingenuity many of them labour 
under difficulties which he is at no pains 
to remove, and of which he is perhaps 
not always aware. A good emendation 
will seldom contain things to which 
in themselves on linguistic or other 
grounds strong exception may be taken, 
and this is a standard to which he very 
often fails to attain. The objections 
often seem to me fatal. Take that part 
of the book which deals with Sophocles. 
In Ajax 143-4 he would read roy izo- 
xewova and make that the subject 
of od€cat, ce its object. Surely the 
chorus would not as yet say that Ajax 
had been ‘destroyed.’ too, 
is a most unlikely compound. From 
-wavnys compounded with names of 
things EvrAowavys) and 
expressing abundance, it does nat at all 
follow that it could be compounded with 
verbal substantives for the purpose of 
expressing force. Finally the articie 
Tév ceases to be suitable, for what would 
be meant here by ‘the tempest’? Im 
869 we are to read ovdcis ériotatel pe 
cuppabeivy témos, because a Sophoclean 
fragment runs tis yap pe ovx 
eveotate.; At first sight this is attrac- 
tive, but what analogy is there between 
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poxOos and roros, until we unnaturally 
force To7ros into meaning the idea or 
rather the image of a place, not the 
place itself? In El. 21 &€odov ropeiv 
in place of é£odourropeiv is suggested on 
the model of O.T. 921. But in O.T. 
mopeiv in relation to jw has a good 
meaning; in El. to whom is assistance 
to be given? The giver would be the 
very man who needs it. El. 1,466 is to 
become ® Zed, dé5opxa avevppov 
(sic) ov pév, ov. But apart from other 
considerations there are two great 
objections to this. Only four or five 
compounds with the negative av and ed 
are known, and of these not one occurs 
in the Greek of really classical times ; 
we may therefore reasonably conclude 
that such words were not at that time 
in favour, if used at all. Then the 
position of pé is intolerable. ov« 
avedppov pév would be right, or dvedppov 
pev ov, but not dveddppov ov pév. O.T. 
1,089 dzreipywy is substituted for 
pv, but in no natural sense can Citha- 
cron be said to prevent or not prevent 
itself from being celebrated in con- 
nexion with Oedipus’ infancy. 

In some other passages of these plays 
Prof. Harry is much happier. O.T.227 
éreyxadov is a great improvement on 


umeEeXov, which gives just the wrong 
sense. émeyxadov gives the sense we 
want, and seems to me probably to 
be what Sophocles wrote, or very near 
to it. But I do not think we can take 
olwrdtw as apodosis to ef 
as well as to e¢ 6’ ad «.7.X., nor can we 
here understand the ‘well and good’ 
that sometimes in the statement of 
alternatives is appropriate and by Greek 
idiom to be supplied. Even, therefore, 
if the change be made, the sentence 
remains too imperfect to be right in 
its present form. In Ajax 169 again 
peydrar yuTo@v instead of péyav aiyu- 
mov is a very plausible alternative to 
that addition of after aiyumiov, which 
is the usual device for correcting the 
faulty metre. Though I am not sure 
the Greeks would have had the feeling, 
we should like to think of Ajax as an 
eagle rather than as a vulture; and, 
since Mr. Harry likes modern instances, 
he will perhaps allow me to present 
him with a partial parallel in almost 
the only poetical lines of Titus An- 
dronicus : 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 


Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER-LIFE. 


Apotheosis and After- Life: Three 
Lectures on Certain Phases of Art and 
Religion in the Roman Emfpive. By 
Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, Assistant 
Director of the British School at 
Rome. Constable. 


Mrs. STRONG is gradually familiarising 
us with the masterpieces of Roman 
sculpture and their interpretation. Her 
earlier book, Roman Sculpture, is, we 
may hope, in the library of every school 
and college which has a classica! depart- 
ment. The work before us deals mainly 
with one motive of Roman art, but one 
of the utmost importance and interest ; 
and Mrs. Strong hints that she is 
already engaged on a third volume. 
She is indefatigable, but is so far from 


being dull or plodding that her zeal 
and enthusiasm are infectious, and 
should have the best influence on the 
rising generation of scholars. The 
attitude of criticism into which she 
sometimes moves her readers is only 
another proof of the real value of her 
work. 

Her subject is here laid out in three 
lectures, of which the first deals with 
the effect of- Roman imperial apotheosis 
on art, Roman and Christian. It is 
divided into sections, which serve as a 
series of steps leading up to her central 
point. Like the art she most admires, 
her method is strictly centripetal. Her 
main proposition may be thus stated: 
Plastic art, when inspired by such real 
religious feeling as is the result of any 
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form of monotheism, will tend to 
frontality ; that is, the central figure, 
as the object of peculiar reverence, will 
look straight to the front, absorbing 
thus the interest and reverence of the 
worshipper or spectator. As a con- 
sequence, any other figures in the 
group will be centripetal in relation 
to this central one. Mrs. Strong sees 
a forecast of this principle in certain 
archaic sculpture, ¢.g. in the pediment 
of the recently discovered temple in 
Corfu, where the central figure, a 
Gorgon, is apparently prophylactic. 
But in the days of the Olympian gods, 
i.c. in Greece from Homer onwards, 
frontality tends to disappear; the 
Greek of historical times loved 
humanity so well that he lost his 
straight reverential outlook on divinity, 
even in the case of Zeus. The conse- 
quence to art is, according to our author, 
a certain weakness in composition of 
even the greatest Greek sculptors; the 
central point is missing, and there is 
nothing left to govern the whole design. 
It is not till the Roman Empire, when 
a new tendency to monotheism com- 
bines its influence on art with that 
of apotheosis, that the central figure 
returns and the governing principle is 
recovered. The process of recovery 
occupies the latter part of the lecture. 
The account halts somewhat until we 
reach the Antonine period, but from 
that time onwards to Justinian, both 
in pagan and Christian art, it is plain 
that frontality returned, with the 
return of a religious feeling deeper 
than any that polytheism could inspire. 

The second lecture, as regards Roman 
life, is hardly so interesting as the first. 
The greater part is occupied with 
Greek ideas of the dead, and with 
evidence from Etruscan and Faliscan 
tombs, which are, of course, to a large 
extent Greek by descent. So far as we 
can at present discern, the true Italic 
peoples had no clear idea of individual 
life after death, until towards the end 
of the republican period the educated 
classes became affected by current 
Hellenistic ideas of religion and 
philosophy. Thus the evidence of 


which Mrs. Strong can make use is 
mainly literary rather than artistic. 
Even the remarkable funeral sarco- 
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phagus with the starred canopy above 
the dead man, on which she comments 
with so much insight and interest, is 
from Amiternum, far away from Rome. 
The third lecture carries on the subject 
of Apotheosis and After-Life into the 
period of the Empire, and discusses 
sepulchral monuments from various 
provinces, all presenting an elaboration 
of allegorical symbolism ‘carefully 
thought out’ by the designer, but to 
us sadly bewildering. A good example 
of this is the Igel monument near 
Trier, strangely neglected by the Ger- 
mans. Here is a specimen of the 
symbolism which Mrs. Strong finds in 
the story of Mars and Rhea Silvia, repre- 
sented on its western pediment : 


‘The Soul awakes to a vision of the 
divine, even as Rhea awakes from her 
weary slumber to behold the immortal 
lover swiftly descending to comfort her, 
for death itself is but a sleep which 
leads to a blessed awakening and con- 
solation. At the same time it seems to 
me certain that the story of Mars and 
Rhea on these reliefs may be inter- 
pretedas a Sacred Marriage, a hierogamy 
between the Soul and God. And the 
many incidents of rapes—those of 
Proserpina, of Ganymede, of Hylas, 
and of the daughters of Leucippus, 
and the myth of Cupid and Psyche, 
forecast a wedded union with the 
Divine Love.’ 


Mrs. Strong is apt to express her con- 
clusions emphatically, e.g. in her inter- 
pretation of the scene on Trajan’s arch 
at Beneventum, which she describes as 
the abdication of Jupiter in favour of 
the Emperor. It is not, however, for 
me to pronounce on such matters; I 
can only assert that if this be accepted 
as the right meaning, it must not be 
allowed to mislead students into fancy- 
ing that the cult of Jupiter ceased 
thenceforward to be a real and power- 
ful motive in the west. 

On another question I am _ better 
qualified to judge; «.e. whether Mrs. 
Strong is right in strongly affirming 
two or three times over (pp. 64, 69, 
168) that the triumphator was for the 
time of the triumph actually the god 
himself, ‘in very truth Jupiter Optimus 
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Maximus.’ I have twice lately been most 
carefully through the evidence on which 
this view of the triumphator is supposed 
to be based, and have found nothing to 
convince me of its correctness, and a 
good deal that points in the opposite 
direction. But the discussion of this 
evidence needs special treatment, and 
I hope shortly to show that it was not 
until the triumph became the special 
privilege of the Emperor and his family 


THE FALL 


The Fall of Troy, adapted from Virgil’s 
Aeneid. By W. D. Lowe, Litt. D. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1915. 


Tuis little book, designed for forms 
which ‘have made some progress in 
translation from Latin prose and are 
beyond the stage of disconnected stories,’ 
raises an important question of educa- 
tional method. Dr. Lowe has previously 
edited simplified selections from Latin 
prose authors (‘ Caesar in Britain,’ from 
the Gallic War; ‘ Scenes from the Life 
of Hannibal,’ from Livy, etc.); but he 
here applies the method of simplifica- 
tion of Latin texts toa great poet. Is 
this legitimate ? 

The recommendation of the Curricula 
Committee of the Classical Association 
(1909) called attention to the fact that 
no classical text in its original form 
fulfils even approximately the necessary 
requirements of pupils in their second 
year of Latin—viz. (1) that the vocabu- 
lary should not overwhelm the pupil, 
(2) that the sentences should not be 
excessively long, (3) that continuous 
passages in ovatio obliqua should not be 
introduced; and the Committee drew 
the conclusion that it is necessary to 
employ simplified texts at this stage. 
It suggested for simplification selections 
from Caesar’s Gallic War, stories about 
the Kings of Rome, based on Livy I., 
and the story of Coriolanus, based on 
Livy II. In the third year it recom- 
mended abridged, as distinct from sim- 
plified, texts—i.e. parts of prose and 
verse authors from which the less inter- 
esting and the more difficult sections 
had been exscinded. 


that there is any good reason to believe 
that the triumphator was in any true 
sense identified with the god. I believe 
that Dr. Stuart Jones is quite right in 
claiming that the dress and attributes of 
the triumphator were simply those of 
the old Etruscan chieftain (Companion 
to Roman History, pp. 195, 328, 350, 


354). 


OF TROY. 


Dr. Lowe has gone beyond those 
suggestions by rewriting the second 
book of the Aeneid in such a way as 
partly to summarise the drift in simple 
prose sentences (e.g. ‘Socii Aeneae 
panem parant,’ ‘Subito regina, pul- 
cherrima Dido, aggreditur’), partly to 
reproduce the verse form, with such 
changes as he deems desirable to make 
it easier for the beginner to translate. 
The book is thus reduced to 532 lines. 
In some lines he seems to hesitate be- 
tween these two methods, and to pre- 
sent the pupil with lines like the 
following : 


Aut hoc inclusi equo celantur Achivi. 
Duci intra muros iubet et in arce locari. 
Infandum, regina, iubes me renovare dolorem. 


In regard to such lines, it is surely a 
mistake to confuse the pupil’s feeling for 
what is verse and what is not. I seeno 
warning given even in the notes. But 
apart from such passages, Dr. Lowe’s 
heart must surely have sunk within him 
when he found himself producing lines 
like the following: 


Deinde arma arripui clipeumque, exque aedi- 
bus ibam. 
(Representing lines 671, 672.) 
Turba hortatur ut effigies ducatur in urbem. 
(Representing lines 232, 233.) 
O patria, o divum domus Ilium, et incluta 
bello- 
Moenia Dardanidum, numquam vos deinde 
revisam. 
Hic labor extremus, longarum haec meta 
viarum : 
Hinc me digressum vestras deus duxit ad 
oras. 
(Based upon lines 241 f. and III. 
714, but here transferred to the 
end of the story.) 
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This is not the first attempt to serve 
up Virgil in a form which is indeed 
easier to translate, but which in- 
volves doing violence to the aesthetic 
sense. It is time that someone should 
enter a protest. If pupils at the stage 
for which this book is intended are not 
sufficiently advanced in Latin to be 
able to cope with the difficulties of the 
original—as no doubt they are sot—let 
the reading of Virgil be deferred to a 
later stage. 

In comparison with the big question 
raised above, it seems hardly worth 
while to call attention to a detail such 
as I am about to mention, especially as 
the defect is one which is common to 
many writers on Prosody. In the 
introduction (p. 13) Dr. Lowe thus ex- 
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pounds what he calls a ‘ poetical license’: 
in lines like 


Luctus ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago 


and 
Et direpta domus et parvi casus [uli 
a normally short syllable is said to be 
lengthened (pavOr, domiis). Do commen- 
tators really think that such mispro- 
nunciations were admitted by the poet ? 
Doms is not the way in which the 
Romans pronounced the Nom. Sing. of 
that word. I would suggest that it 
would be better both scientifically and 
practically to say that the explanation of 
the use of a short syllable instead of a 
long at the caesura is that the defective 
time is eked out by a pause. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


LANDGRAF’S ROSCIANA. 


Kommentar zu Ciceros Rede pro Sex. 
Roscio Amerino, bearb. von Dr. 
Gustav LanpGraF. Second Edition. 
9” x6”. Pp. vi+290. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. I914. M.8; bound M. g. 


Dr. LanpGRAF is one of those who 
were encouraged by W6lfflin to study 
Cicero’s style in its development. He 
concentrated his attention on the works 
which have come down to us from 
Cicero’s earliest period—the period be- 
fore he went to Rhodes and put himself 
forthe second time under Molo’s tuition, 
t.e. the De Inventione, the Pro Quinctio, 
and the Pro Sex. Roscio (b.c. 80). In 
1878 appeared Landgraf’s dissertation, 
De Ciceronis elocutione in ovationibus pro 
P. Quinctio et pro Sex. Roscio conspicua, 
and in 1884 his edition of the Rosciana 
revealed to a larger circle of readers his 
wide and detailed knowledge of the 
orator’s language. He has now pub- 
lished a second edition of the Commen- 
tary. In this he has made use of much 
of the best work that has been produced 
on Cicero during the last thirty years; 
he mentions as specially valuable Clark’s! 


1 His words are worth quoting: ‘ Insbeson- 
dere ist es dem Englander Clark, dem besten 
Kenner der Uberlieferung von Ciceros Reden, 
gelungen, die erste wirkliche recensio derselben 
zu liefern.’ 


labours on the text, the writings of 
Norden, of Zielinski, and of J. May? on 
rhythm, J. Lebreton’s Etudes sur la 
langue et la grammairve de Cicéron and 
L. Laurand’s Etudes sur le style des dis- 
cours de Cicéron. 

If one compares the new edition with 
the old, one finds frequent traces of 
careful revision. In many places the 
statements have been made more exact 
and have been illustrated by additional 
quotations from Cicero and others. On 
the other hand, there are many refer- 
ences to books which in 1884 were the 
best available, but which have now been 
superseded. Theoldedition of Kiihner’s 
Latin Grammar is often cited even when 
the new edition by Stegmann was already 
available. (Part 1 of Vol. 11. appeared 
in 1912, and is sometimes referred to.) 
One is advised to consult Draeger,® 

2 Rhythmische Analyse der Rede Ciceros pro 
S. Roscio Amerino. Leipzig, 1905. 

3 For instance on § 147 cum patrem.. 
haberet, . . ., cum esset mulier, where we should 
say ‘though she Aas,’ etc., we are referred to 
Draeger, H. S. I. § 151, 4, but not to Lebreton’s 
very full and lucid treatment of ‘La Concord- 
ance des Temps, L£¢udes, pp. 208-278; this 
particular type is treated on p. 237; of the 
similar ‘Concordance’ of Indicative tenses, 
p. 218 ff. Also on § 127 where there is a strik- 


ing change of tense, ementiretur, . . . finge- 
ret,... diceret,... passus non stt, it would 
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Historische Syntax (1881), and not told 
that the point in question is much better 
treated in some later work. It is sur- 
prising to find that Dr. Landgraf has 
not given more attention to this part of 
his work, for he has a special knowledge 
of grammatical literature, and he might 
by a careful choice of references have 
made the book more useful. 

Though the subject-matter is now 
more fully discussed in many excellent 
notes, the strong point is still the treat- 
ment of the language. It is here that 
the editor is giving us the results of his 
own prolonged researches and has much 
that is interesting to say. Ifa word or 
phrase has acquired some special con- 
notation, or if the structure of a sentence 
or paragraph is at all remarkable, one 
generally finds a good number of well- 
chosen quotations which help one to 
realise the exact effect which Cicero 
intended to produce. The minute study 
which Dr. Landgraf has bestowed on 
the writings, especially the earlier 
writings, of his author enables him to 
give us glimpses of the working of 
Cicero’s mind. It is interesting, for 
instance, to compare Rosc. § 118 1tbi 
scelus quoque latere with De Inv. I1.§ 32 ff. 
namcausa facti . . . sed superiorem vitam 
ex hac re improbart. The passages are 
too long to quote here and any one 
parallel is not important, but the cumu- 
lative effect of a large number is telling. 

Generally speaking, as I have said, 
the examplesare remarkably well chosen. 
But in some cases it has seemed to me 
that Dr. Landgraf has mistaken an ex- 
ternal resemblance for a real similarity. 
I will give one or two instances which 
are, I fancy, of general interest. In the 
new edition the text is not reprinted. 
The Oxford text, by A. C. Clark, is 
taken as a basis, though it is not by any 


be well to refer to Lebreton, pp. 230 f., where 
all similar examples in Cicero are collected. In 
this connexion note a mistake in Landgraf’s 
remarks on § 2, praereptam velim. He says 
that this construction of the Perfect Infinitive 
or Participle with vo/o, though common in 
Cicero, does not occur in Caesar or Sallust. 
This is not true. Meusel’s Lexicon gives two 


examples from Caesar: B. G. 1, 28, 1, 52 szbd 
purgati esse vellent; B. C. 1, 8, 3, velle Pom- 
peium se Caesari purgatum,; and Sallust has it 
in Jug. 110, 6, bellum ego populo Romano neque 
fect neque factum umguam volut. 


I2I 


means always followed—e.g. in § 32. 
In the last five lines of this passage 
Cicerospeaksin the character of Roscius. 
‘Patrem meum .. .’ he makes Roscius 
say; ‘iugulastis, ...me... expul- 
istis, patrimonium meum _possidetis. 
Quid voltis amplius? etiamne ad sub- 
sellia cum ferro atque telis venistis ut 
hic aut iuguletis aut condemnetis ?’ 
The last word is followed in the MSS. 
by Sex. Roscium. The name was struck 
out by Lambinus, who is followed by 
Madvig, Halm, and Clark. Dr. Land- 
graf defends the MSS. reading. He 
says that the speaker’s use of his own 
name is effective, that it calls attention 
to the miserable position of Roscius. 
He compares Soph. 864 
[sic]! totartov Opoet. Surely 
this is not a parallel case. It is one 
thing for heroic figures such as Ajax or 
Achilles (J/. i. 240) to use their own 
names thus; it is quite another thing 
for the insignificant Roscius to do so; 
‘non fuit tantus homo Sex. Roscius in 
civitate ut de eo potissimum conquer- 
amur,’ as Cicero says in § 125. Dr. 
Landgraf also draws attention to the 
position of the name at the end of the 
sentence and compares § 6, ‘ Bona patris 
huiusce Sex. Rosci quae sunt sexagiens 
. . . duobus milibus nummum sese dicit 
emisse adulescens vel potentissimus hoc 
tempore nostrae civitatis, L. Cornelius 
Chrysogonus.’ Here again the resem- 
blance seems to be merely superficial. 
It is easy to realise the effect produced 
by holding back the name of Chrysogo- 
nus. Onecan imagine the excitement of 
the audience as they wondered whether 
the young orator would really dare to 
name that powerful person. Cf. § 60 
‘Usque eo animadverti, iudices, eum 
iocari atque alias res agere ante quam 
Chrysogonum nominavi.’ But it is not 
easy to feel that there could be any 
similar effectiveness in ending ‘ut hic 
aut iuguletis aut condemnetis Sex. 
Roscium. 

There are certain faults in the struc- 
ture of the notes which tend to irritate 


1 The proof-reader has introduced some 
strange mistakes ; besides giving Sophocles this 
spondee in the second foot he has in many 
glace confused the references to the Orator 
and the De Oratore. 
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or disappoint the reader. Sometimes 
the note takes some such form as this, 
*For examples of this usage see ’— 
some periodical or dissertation which 
not one reader in a thousand is likely 
to have by him or be able to get hold 
of. (More often, however, some typical 
examples are quoted, and one is referred 
to the special study for further informa- 
tion.) Dr. Landgraf often throws his 
own contributions to knowledge into 
relief by pointing out the deficiencies 
of others. At the end of one excellent 
note he actually advises the reader to 
consult Kiihner’s Lat. Gr., not to learn 
anything, but to see how much less 
satisfactory is K.’s treatment of the 
same matter. There is some neglect 
of chronology. On familiam quantam 
. . . habeat (§ 133) we are referred to 
the story of Pedanius and his 400 
slaves (Tac. Ann. 14, 43). It is a far 
cry from Sulla to Nero; one would 
prefer to have some evidence of the con- 
ditions in Cicero’s youth. In some 
notes the examples are not arranged in 
chronological order; e.g. on § 118 par 
... similis... ecadem.. . geminawe 
jump from Pacuvius to Tacitus, then 
back to Cicero, on to Apuleius, back to 
Lucretius. In this particular instarce 
it is not difficult to rearrange the ma- 
terial in one’s mind, but on § 32, ‘ Patrem 
meum tugulastis, occisum in pro- 
scriptorum numerum rettulistis,’ in a 
note which occupies over two pages 
and in which we have quotations ranging 
from Homer (Jl. i. 595) to Orosius 
(2, I, 2, quiet facienda providit et provisa 
perfecit), the order makes a considerable 
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difference. Here L. starts from and 
adds to a note by Fritzsche on Hor. 
Sat. 2, 3, 104, and this partly accounts 
for the confusion. He remarks that 
when Fritzsche passes to the considera- 
tion of this usage in the Latin poets he, 
‘forgets to notice’ that it is found as 
early as Terence, and he quotes Andr. 
298, ‘accepi: acceptam servabo.’ I 
should like to add that it is also found 
in Ennius, Sc. 133 (Vahlen) ‘ audi atque 
auditis hostimentum adiungito.’ 

But, after all, these faults do not make 
a serious difference to the value of the 
book. It is scarcely necessary for me 
to commend it to those who are doing 
any special work on Cicero. As Pro- 
fessor Clark says (in the Preface to his 
edition of the Pro Milone), it ‘is indis- 
pensable to the student of Cicero,’ and 
the fulness of the ‘ Register’ adds to its 
value. But I should like to make it 
known to a wider circle. Anyone who 
is interested in the Latin language, 
whether it be the language of everyday 
life or the more elaborate language of 
the law court, will find much to his 
taste in the somewhat leisurely, dis- 
cursive notes. It is a pleasure to turn 
to a book which is written only for the 
mature scholar. Dr. Landgraf gives no 
note on some points on which one would 
like to hear his opinion, but if he has 
anything interesting to say he writes at 
length about it, and sometimes we find 
we have strayed, not unwillingly, some 
little distance from the text. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 
St. Paul’s School. 


SUMERIAN TABLETS FROM UMMA. 


Sumerian Tablets from Umma, in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Transcribed, transliterated, and trans- 
lated by C. L. BEDALE, M.A., Lec- 
turer in Assyriology in the University 
of Manchester. Published at the 
Manchester University Press. 


Tuis excellent essay in the publica- 
tion of Cuneiform Texts is a welcome 
addition to the fast-growing material 
for knowledge of the early civilisations 


of Mesopotamia. It is the outcome of 
studies started at Manchester University 
by the late Professor H. W. Hogg. 

In the present state of knowledge 
these very old monuments of bygone 
activity in book-keeping, with their evi- 
dence of an already advanced state of 
civilisation, are somewhat dry reading. 
They would not be less jejune if we 
knew more exactly what were the 
articles intended by the signs. We 


usually know what they mean, roughly, 
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e.g., that an animal named is some mem- 
ber of the bovine race and not a sheep ; 
but everyone acquainted with agricul- 
ture will know what a multitude of 
separate names are applied to an ox or 
cow at various stages of its existence— 
an Orientalist may recall some of the 
hundred names for a camel. It is just 
here that our knowledge is defective ; we 
know the general meaning, but not the 
exact sense. This will surely be ascer- 
tained when more tablets of the same 
period and from the came place are 
published. 

The Manchester University and the 
John Rylands Library have shown a 
fine example, not only in acquiring such 
material, but in making it public 
property. The scholar in this country 
is too often driven by the ignorance and 
supineness of the Government and other 
authorities not only to rely upon the 
more enlightened countries of Europe 
and America for material, but even if he 
does avail himself of the stores acquired 
by our British Museum in earlier days, 
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to lack funds and encouragement to 
publish. It is probable that the expense 
of producing a scientific work of this 
class in England is three or four times 
what it would be in Germany. Now 
that our younger Universities have 
begun to recognise such studies, possibly 
Oxford and Cambridge may think them 
worth while. Surely they have travelled 
beyond the days when a highly rated 
Orientalist at Cambridge regarded 
Phrenology as equally deserving of re- 
cognition with Assyriology. 

Very few of the thousands of tablets 
from Umma have yet been published. 
Fortunately a start has been made by a 
thoroughly sober scholar who does not 
professto find any sensational revelations 
in them. It may be hoped that he will 
find a number of followers content to 
face the really difficult work of learning 
to read the inscriptions and to persist 
in the labour of copying and editing 
them for wider use. 

C. H. W. Jouns. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Praeceptor. A master’s book. By S.O. 
ANDREW, M.A., Headmaster of Whit- 
gift School, Croydon. Pp. 104. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1913. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 


APPRECIATION of the literature of any 
language is, in the great majority of 
instances, keenest and richest in those 
who, both in speech and writing, can 
express themselves in it with facility, 
accuracy, and an unerring sense of 
idiom. Hence the importance of the 
experiment of applying to the teaching 
of Latin a method which has already 
proved its worth in the teaching of 
Modern Languages. 

The ‘Lingua Latina’ series, to which 
Pracceptor serves as an introduction, 
aims at working out, systematically and 
definitely, the Direct Method in all its 
stages. Mr. Andrew defines the end of 


learning a language as the ‘ intelligent, 
exact, and idiomatic use of it both in 
speech and writing.’ 


The method of 


attaining this end is ‘by directly 
associating words with things or by 
directly explaining the language by 
means of itself.’ The Aristotelian dic- 
tum, ‘ We learn an art by doing that 
which we wish to do habitually when 
we have learnt it,’ he applies to enforce 
the importance of acquiring the habit 
of speaking Latin, and shows how, side 
by side with speech, there grows up the 
faculty of writing Latin. He then dis- 
cusses the working out of the method in 
detail, emphasising the importance of 
good subject-matter, good models and 
pictures, good teaching, and, above all, 
self-activity on the part of the class, and 
giving examples of actual lessons of the 
Ist and 2nd year course. 

A chapter on the place of grammar 
disposes of the foolish idea that Direct 
Method teachers dispense with gram- 
mar, and discusses the way in which 
new accidence or syntax is acquired. 
Mr. Andrew is an advocate of the plan 
—a plan of questionable expedience— 
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of letting every boy make his own note- 
book of grammar; the experience of 
many practical teachers leads them to 
doubt the wisdom of the course. 

The 3rd year stage, the stage when 
the boy is familiar with continuous nar- 
rative involving ordinary constructions 
and is ripe for the study of an author, 
is then dealt with, and full examples 
are given of lessons based on passages 
from Livy and Ovid; this is followed 
by a lesson illustrating the teaching of 
composition. Further practical exer- 
cises bring to a close a book which, 
reminiscent of actual experiment in the 
class-room at every turn, is valuable as 
a record of work already done, and in 
the very points in which it is open to 
criticism is suggestive of lines of future 
research. 

P. 59 (haud nescio an... esset) and 
the expression ‘contrarium quam’ might 
be noted for a second edition. 


F. M. P. 
Kleine Schriften. Von OtTTo HIRscH- 
FELD. Pp.ix+1o11. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. M. 
30. 


HirscaFELp in his long life has done 
much good honest work, of which 
the smaller pieces are gathered into 
this big book. A quarter of the volume 
deals with Roman Gaul, the rest with 
departments of Roman history too 


THERE be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee : 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lull’d winds seem dreaming : 
And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep : 
So the spirit bows before thee 
To listen and adore thee: 
With a full and soft emotion 
Like the swell of summer’s ocean. 
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various to classify. Here is the gist of 
the chief articles which are now first 
published, at least in full: The victory 
of Cincinnatus over the Aequi is model- 
led on an event of B.c. 431. The twenty- 
one tribes, or at any rate the seventeen, 
are to be connected with the secession 
of 494. Before 471 the tribunes were 
elected by the flebs meeting tributim. 
The comitia centuriata were out of use for 
elections by 54. In the heading of the 
Italians’ oath of loyalty to Drusus, 
is a mistake for gidias. A 
note on the mode of succession to the 
principate, the rescission of emperors’ 
acta, and damnatio memoriae, proposes 
patres for praetorianos in Suet. Galb. 16 
(or was it the author's own mistake ?). 
The senatus consultum which Tacitus 
(Ann. iv. 20) records under A.D. 24 
belongs to 20, and was prompted by 
the charges against Piso and Plancina. 
The Historia Augusta took shape under 
Gratian, once and for all. Other new 
articles which deserve note, though 
they lead to no conclusions so definite, 
are concerned with the Neronian perse- 
cution of the Christians, and with general 
aspects of Roman history in the first 
three centuries of the emperors. 

The book was published in 1913, but 
it did not come into my hands until 
this year. 

E. HARRISON. 

April, 191€. 


VERSION. 


Quae proles Veneris, quaeve Cupidinum 
Exaequare meis delictis decus 
Possit? Nonne mihi vox tua in auribus 
Orpheae similis lyrae 
Auditae per aquas insonat, aequoris 
Quo mulcente silent murmura, dum 
sono 
Compescit nitidas Oceanus plagas 
Cessantesque premit sopor 
Ventos? Sub mediis luna silentiis 
Intexit radios per freta lucidos, 
Tranquilli gremium lene tumet maris 
Sopiti quasi parvuli. 
Sic voci mea corda usque inhiant tuae, 
Exceptisque simul carminibus stupent, 
Aestivoque tumens mollius aequore 
Largus pectora amor regit. 
L. W. H. 
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OBITUARY 


. JAMES LEIGH STRACHAN-DAVIDSON (1843-1916) AND 
WILLIAM ROSS HARDIE (1862-1916). 


THE death of these two distinguished 
scholars, taken away within so brief a 
period, is not only a grievous blow to 
their many friends, but a heavy loss to 
the whole world of classical scholarship 
and learning. Both were for long 
Fellows and Tutors of Balliol, and 
rendered to their College devoted and 
loyal service. Their success as teachers 
was known to, and justly appreciated 
by, not only their immediate colleagues 
and their successive generations of 
pupils, but the whole University. It 
had what was to them its reward in the 
constant flow of high academic dis- 
tinctions won by those who enjoyed it. 
From their classrooms issued a large 
proportion of those who continue their 
work at Oxford, and who still profit by 
their inspiration and instruction. Behind 
the teaching of both lay an ordered 
inass of learning greater than was 
realised in the larger world of scholar- 
ship outside the University. They 
themselves estimated it modestly, or 
even, though with no shade of affecta- 
tion, depreciated their own achieve- 
ments and possessions, and shrank from 
any display of them. To those who 
knew them well, the works which their 
preoccupation with personal tuition per- 
mitted them to publish seem but a 
slight revelation of their stores of solid 
learning and humane understanding. 
The world is the poorer because they 
deferred so late the communication to 
it of the results of their unremitted 
study of the sources of our knowledge 
concerning the sides of ancient life 
which chiefly attracted their attention. 
Their monument is where they would 
have wished it to be—in the more 
effective teaching of their successors, 
who learned from them both what and 
how to teach. What they did publish, 


small it may be in bulk compared 
with the productions of many of their 
contemporaries, is throughout of high 
and distinguished quality, widely and 
securely based on first-hand study, fresh, 


living, illuminative—always work to 
which any scholar may return to find 
help and renewal of interest. Both 
preached and practised the doctrine of 
the necessity of personal, direct, con- 
tinuous contact with the primary 
sources; not disdaining the assistance 
of their fellow-students, they never 
suffered a web of hasty conjecture to 
interpose itself as a veil between their 
minds and the original evidence in the 
view of which they thoughtfully and 
soberly developed their explanations. 
Here is not the place to dwell at 
length on the qualities which endeared 
their personalities to their friends, their 
enduring loyalty and ungrudging help- 
fulness. There was no one at Oxford 
towards whom more respect and affec- 
tion was felt throughout the University 
than Strachan Davidson—feelings un- 
diminished by any difference of opinion 
upon College or University policy. In 
all relations of life he remained a great 
gentleman, with a high and gracious 
dignity ; and no honours were felt to be 
more worthily bestowed than his elec- 
tion to the Mastership of his College 
and the degree of D.C.L. conferred 
upon him by decree in recognition of 
the value to legal learning of his studies 
on Roman Criminal Law. The latter 
was a great gratification to him, and 
especially because it was unsought, un- 
expected, and carried, it might be said, 
almost by acclamation. To those who 
knew him and his work it seemed no 
more than what was amply deserved. 
Hardie left the University of Oxford, 
which he had already so well served, in 
1895 to become Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh, which 
he served no less well. He had from 
an early period shown quite extra- 
ordinary qualifications for the life of a 
scholar. He possessed a marvellous 
memory—marvellous not only because 
of its reach and power, but because of 
its orderliness, so that at times he 
seemed capable of almost dispensing 
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with printed texts. If a novel theory 
were propounded to him, he could almost 
instantly produce the evidence required 
to check it. In composition he could 
work under the most difficult condi- 
tions, and commanded a great variety 
of styles. Yet the results were never 
mere centos or imitations, but true 
reproductions of the manner of the 
originals which he had in mind. Behind 
this lay close, patient, minute observa- 
tion, orderly arrangement, cautious 
theorising, the result of which were 
ever generously put at the command 
of those who consulted him. Much 
was expected of him, which has been 
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denied to us by his lamentably early 
death, but it is to be hoped that there 
still remains some record of all this 
store other than the memories of his 
pupils and personal friends. Certainly 
what he had collected was no mass of 
blind and secondhand erudition, but 
something far more systematic, organ- 
ised, and vital. He did not express 
himself easily, and preferred rather to 
listen and suggest; but it would be a 
great misfortune to scholarship if it did 
not prove that the help which his 
friends enjoyed could be perpetuated 
and made more widely available. 
A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEM OF HOMER. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Sirs,—Mr. A. Shewan, in his review of Dr. 
Leaf’s Homer and History in the Classical 
Review, May, 1916, remarks in a footnote : ‘ But 
how the authorities on the Odyssey differ! Mr. 
Thomson makes the wild assertion that “it is 
impossible to identify a single site described in 

he poem” (Zhe Greek Tradition 221).’ 

The sentence from which Mr. Shewan quotes 
occurs in a passage dealing with the compara- 
tive absence of ‘local colour’ in the set descrip- 
tions in Homer; and it will be observed that 
my words are ‘a single site described,’ not 
‘mentioned’ or ‘alluded to.’ Mr. Shewan, I 
fear, has paid no attention to the context of my 
sentence, although it is the context which 
defines the meaning of my ‘ described.’ 

Not only so. He has quoted half a sentence 
where he should have quoted the whole — 
since I really do try to write sentences where 
the second half has some connexion with the 
first. The whole runs as follows: ‘Half the 
Odyssey is concerned with the adventures of 
Odysseus in Ithaca, and it is impossible to 
identify a single site described in the poem.’ A 
single site in Ithaca, I meant. Is that not the 
natural meaning of the words? It was the 
meaning in my mind at any rate, and I thought 
the connexion made it plain. 

My point was that you cannot identify places 
like the Haven of Phorkys or the Cave of the 
Nymphs or the Farm of Eumaeus. Obviously, 


if you could, there would be no rivalry between 
Thiaki and Leukas. 
conjecture. 

Such is my ‘ wild assertion.’ 

Even if Mr. Shewan understood me as mean- 
ing any Odyssean site whether in Ithaca or not, 
he might still have asked himself again if it is a 


Identification is proof, not 


‘wild assertion’ to say that none has been 
identified merely from its description. Pylos, 
for example, is not in any proper sense des- 
cribed; we identify it partly from its name, 
partly by an ingenious inference from certain 
geographical cousiderations ; that is, if we do 
identify it, for the thing is not absolutely certain. 
Scheria, the Land of the Cyclops, the Isles of 
Calypso and Circe are described. They have 
not been identified. I notice indeed that Mr. 
Shewan regards Bérard as having ‘demon- 
strated’ that Scheria is Corfu. I wonder. Mr. 
Shewan must think me ridiculously cautious 
and sceptical. Only he has a quaint way of 
saying this. 

So far as the matter affects myself, I regard 


itas unimportant and I make nocomplaint. But 


the criticism of Homer is important, and this 
little footnote serves as well as anything else to 
illustrate Mr. Shewan’s point of view. I trust I 
may be permitted to add a word or two about 
that, as after his frequent and somewhat pointed 
references to myself in the Classical Review 
some kind of answer may be expected of me. 
I will make it as brief as I can. 

So far as I understand Mr. Shewan’s attitude 
to the Homeric problem, it amounts to this: 
‘Every non-unitarian theory of Homer must 
establish itself by irrefutable proofs; in the 
absence of these the unitarian theory holds the 
field.’ If I say ‘Every unitarian theory must 
prove its case, otherwise a non-unitarian theory 
holds the field,’ what will he answer? He will 
answer, no doubt, that the unitarian view ‘holds 
the field’ in a different sense from any other 
because it was the view of the ancients. Now if 
Mr. Shewan believes that the ancients knew the 
truth and were not merely conjecturing like the 
moderns, he is of course entitled to his opinion. 
But in that case I would point out that for him 
the Homeric Question is already settled, and he 
brings to the discussion of other views a closed 
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mind. But if he confesses that the ancients 
did not really £z0w, what does he think he 
settles by talk of the onus proband: and self- 
congratulatory murmurs of deat: possidentes ? 
I do not know what a judge would say about a 
claim of property made in behalf of a client 
who cannot be produced. But I do know that 
all this legal language is entirely beside the 
point. The problem of Homer is a question of 
scholarship—that is to say, an open question ; 
and to settle it by authority and tradition is 
simply the old disreputable dodge of obscur- 
antism. 

How can Mr. Shewan fail to perceive that 
his demand for ‘ proofs’ from other people is 
absurd? It is absurd because such proofs as 
would convince him are eternally impossible. 
If they were possible, there would be no 
Homeric Question. If he could give such 
proofs himself, there would be no Homeric 
Question. He is quite right to argue that his 
own form of unitarianism (whatever it may be) 
contains the truth. But to assume that it is 
true because it is not disproved is the maddest 
kind of logic. 

If Mr. Shewan disclaims making any such 
assumption, I can only reply (with all respect 
to him) that he is then to my mind guilty of a 
still greater critical sin. For I cannot but 
think that he criticizes every book he reviews 
from his own standpoint and not from that of 
the author. He estimates its success or failure 
by its approximation to or divergence from his 
own position. He brings to the championship 
of unitarianism an enviable amount of special 
knowledge. And in his character of militant 
champion, as if criticism were a form of con- 
troversy, he reviews the books of those who are 
unable to agree with him.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. K. THOMSON. 


38, Desswood Place, Aberdeen. 


MINOR HORRORS OF PEACE. 

DEAR SIR,—The teaching of Classics in the 
Tropics, especially when the master is thinking 
rapidly in his native forms of thought, and his 
pupils are translating Greek or Latin mentally 
into, ¢.g., Urdu and orally into English, is beset 
with sufficient difficulties. But when difficulties 
as to the preservation of his books have to be 
iaced as well, the situation is almost intolerable. 

I entreat any of your readers who have taught 
in the Tropics to impart suggestions as to the 
preservation of books from mould and from 
cockroaches. 

Sir, you would certainly be affected as by 
‘**lachrymatory shells,” if you had, after months 
of waiting, received a new and sumptuous book, 
rejoiced in it, read it into the small hours, and 
then retired, to find in the morning that there 
had been a cockroach in your bookcase, and 
that the accursed brute had sucked the gilding 
off the title and the varnish in big spots off the 


cover. 
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I have tried a mixture of copal varnish and 
turpentine, but I cannot hit the right propor- 
tions. The books on which I have experi-. 
mented are “tacky” and unpleasant to handle,, 
though cer.ainly proof against Blatta and mould. 

I have tried photographic negative varnish, 
but it seems to attract Blatta from every corner. 
My Khitmaghar tells me to try coconut oil !!! 

All my older books are getting white with 
mould, even though my Chokra spends an hour 
three times a week on them with a duster. 

Anyone who has seen a cockroach-gnawedi 
book in its “duro veneto (or any other colour)- 
cucullo” will feel it his duty to suggest some: 
palliative varnish.—Believe me, Sir, yours faith 


fully, 
“EXUL. 


THE REFORM OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 
To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rR,—The Report of the Joint Committee on. 
Grammatical Terminology is based upon the- 
vicious principle that the method of the Greek. 
grammarians may be directly applied to: 
English, French, German, and Latin Grammars. 
On the contrary the grammars of these lan- 
guages must move within the limits defined by 
their respective idioms. My paper which ap-. 
peared in the Classical Review (February, 1915) 
was intended to clear the ground among other 
things for a simplification of Latin Grammar. 
From the principles laid down in that paper I 
had already deduced the method followed in 
the sketch of elementary Latin grammar, which. 
is contained in my Via Romana. Unfortunately 
the extraordinary notice of that book, which 
appeared in the C/assical Review of March this 
year, gave no indication of the contents. Your 
reviewer, however, declares himself unable to. 
understand any of those statements which I 
gather from Professor Sonnenschein (Zhe Year's 
Work in Classical Studies, 1915, p. 24) were 
already anticipated in many quarters. But no 
one would learn from your reviewer that the 
book before him contained a scientific outline of 
Latin Grammar which has received the approval 
of scholars whose eminence in the sphere of 
Latin grammar is at least as great as Professor 
Sonnenschein’s. I must be content, at present, 
to refer Professor Sonnenschein to the Va 
Romana (of which on publication a copy was 
directed to be sent to him) for a clear statement 
of my results. Meanwhile I may also refer to 
papers on ‘The Style of the Synoptic Gospels’ 
(Expositor, April, 1915), and ‘The Semitic 
Element in the Fourth Gospel’ (Exfosctor,. 
May, 1916), where the same principles have led 
to fruitful, and, I believe, new results in the 
sphere of Hellenistic Greek.—Your obedient 


servant, 
FRANK GRANGER. 


University College, Nottingham. 
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VURTHEIMIANUM. 
(Vide p. 72.) 


ME sene necdum mortuo etiamtum 
apud Batavos meos supererant, quae 
nunc perisse intellego, Pindari exem- 
complectentia, quo- 
rum in prima pagina haec habebantur : 


pev vdwp, 
Ypuaos aidopevoy mip 
are vuKti. 


vuxti autem rectius moctu quam coctum 
Latine reddi putabam. 
D. ERAsMus. 
Camp. Elys. 
X m. Mai. 1916. 


[Other contributors are thanked for 
notes to a similar effect.—Eb. C. R.] 
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